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Hotes. 
SHAKSPEARIANA: 
GOD’S BLESSING INTO THE WARM 
SUN.” 
“ Kent, Good king that must approve the common 
saw, 
Thou out of heaven's benediction comest 
To the warm sun.’—Aing Lear, Se. U1. Act 2. 

“ Beatrice. Good Lord for alliance! Thus goes every 
one to the world but I, and I am sun-burnt; I may sit 
in a corner and ery heigh-ho for a husband.” 

Much Ado, Act I, 

The Rey. Joseph Hunter in his New Iilustra- 
tions of Shakespeare (vol. i. p. 248) rightly inter- 
preted the phrase, “ to the world,” as meaning to 
marriage ; and “sun-burnt” as equivalent to re- 
maining a virgin. He very acutely also explained 
the latter as a common and well-understood say- 
ing, founded on a verse of Psalm exxi. then read 
in “the churching of women.” The profanely 
lewd witticism—if a coarseness only fitted to the 
coarseness of that age may be so called—is obvious 
enough, though Mr. Hunter, to his credit, missed 
it; and I remember reading an old story regard- 
ing protection from the sun, which was in all pro- 





“OUT OF 


Se. 1, 


bability one of the varied offspring of this parent’ 


phrase. 
But Mr. Hunter was, I conceive, quite wrong 
when he attempted to connect “ sun-burnt”’ with 


the proverb which heads this note, and which has | 


been rightly but vaguely explained to mean 
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“from better to worse.” The two clauses of 
| “Out of God’s blessing” and “into the warm 
} sun” have an antithetical look; and, like the 

clauses of many other proverbs, will, I think, be 

found to be so. But I would first call attention 
to Kent's witty application of it to Lear’s position, 
because it seems to fix the sense in which Shake- 
speare understood the second clause. ‘ Thou 
good king,” says he, “ provest the common saying, 

tor having had God’s blessing and anointing as a 

crowned king, thou hast voluntarily [like Esau] 

given away thy right, and hast now gone to the 

world”; thatis, to what we of northern life would 

call the cold world, but which those of hotter 

climates imaged by “the parched desert and arid 
| wilderness of this world.” * 

In sunnier climes, the unshrouded and more ver- 
| tical heat of the sun is so common and constant 
| that it is notreckoned among seasonal blessings, and 

its overabundance is a true curse. The blessings 
ardently looked and prayed for, and ascribed to 

God’s special providence, are clouds and the fruit- 

ful rain; and the withholding of them, and the 

pouring down of the fierce rays of the sun is God’s 
| curse on the land. See, for instance, Levit. xxvi. 
| 4; Deut. xi. 14 and 17, and xxviii. 12 and 24; 
| and similar thoughts run through Job, the Psalms 
| (cxlvii.), the histories, and the prophets. From 
these passages those who have not been in such 
climates can learn in what kind of contrast rain 
and the parching heats would be held, and how 
they would be used in imagery; but only those 
who have lived there can fully understand why 
the rain-makers of Africa are so esteemed, and 
why rain in the warmer zones is indeed “ the rain 
from heaven.” The old superstition which says 
that blessed is the corpse on which the rain falls, 
has, I believe, a similar origin. Both it and the 
proverb are probably the imported produce of 
other climes; and the latter, taking its imagery 
from natural phenomena, but wording one-half, 
that is the first half, according to the inner and 
fuller meaning, is simply “Out of the rain into 
the sun-blight,” or otherwise, “Out of God’s 
blessing, and the green pastures of content in 
which in His providence you were placed, into 
the dry unfruittul wilderness of the outer world.” 


Perhaps, too, those well acquainted with Shake- 
speare’s peculiarities, may trace a remembrance of this 
phrase in the form of words put into the mouth of the 
retired Dowager Countess of Roussillon, when she says to 
Helen, Go and I will give you recommendations 

“To the 


And pray God's blessing into your attempt.” 


se of mine in court ; I'll stay at home 
In another part of Hamlet also we have — 
“ Ham. Let her not walk i’ the sun: conception is a 
blessing,” &c. 
Here there seems to be some remembrance of the pro- 
verb, quoad the form of words used, and “ walk i’ the 
sun ” has the same sense of going or gadding abroad. 
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If this be so, we find in Hamlet’s answer to the | 
King that aptness of reply and pregnancy of 
meaning which Polonius afterwards notices. 

“ King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you ? 

Ham, Not so, my lord; I am too much i’ the sun.” 

Probably bowing as he says it, he turns off the 
query with an apparently courtly compliment — 
Nay, my lord, I am too much in the sunshine of 
your favour, where I show but asa shadow (too 
much am I in that sunshine which I detest): de- 
posed by you from my position as heir and suc- 
cessor to the throne in which by God’s providence 
I was placed, I am now gone to the world; in- 
stead of being in clouds and rain, amid sorrow 
and tears for my dead father and king, I find 
myself in the midst of marriage festivities, and 
carousings. 

These views, if a bad memory serve me, are 
not discountenanced by other passages ; but having 





no references or means of reference, I would be 

much obliged to any one who would give me 

examples of the use of this proverb with a full 

context. B. NICHOLSON. 
West Australia. 


THE TERMINATION “ ROYD.” 

The south-west corner of Yorkshire, adjoining 
the Lancashire border, and extending northward 
at least as far as Bradford, is full of local names 
terminating in “ royd ” (such as “ Mytholmroyd,” 
“ Holroyd,” “ Acroyd,” &c.); and the word (as 
in “ Royd Hall,” “ Royd Wood,”) not unfre- 
quently occurs alone. It is found in no other part 
of England ; and as yet no explanation has been 
suggested which is quite satisfactory. 
those which seem most so are — 

(1.) “Royd” may possibly indicate an en- 
closure from the open moor or forest; or perhaps 
a portion of the moor left unreclaimed when the 
land about it was enclosed. In this sense it 
would resemble the word foresta, i. e. quod foris 
est. The greater part of the district in which the 
royds occur is known as the “Moor Country,” 
and much of it is still open heath or moor. But 
this interpretation is as yet unsupported by the 
pointing out of any cognate words in Danish or in 
old Northern English, although such may possibly 
exist, and the explanation is quite consistent with 
facts noticed elsewhere. It is uncertain how far 
this part of Yorkshire was permanently colonized 
by Danes. 

(2.) “Royd” has been regarded as the A.-S. 
rdd (road), converted into royd by the peculiar 

ronunciation of the West Riding. The prefix of 
ocal names of which it forms part seems to sup- 
_ this notion, as stony royd, “ the stony road ;”’ 

od royd, “the old road”; how royd, “the high 
or hill road,” &c. The word rdd or réd is used 
with similar adjuncts in A.-S. charters. 


(3.) It has been suggested that rood, a measure 
of land, may be the original of reyd, changed, 
like rdd or road, by West Riding pronunciation. 

As far as explanation No. 1. is concerned, it is 
much to be wished that some northern root, indi- 
cating a similar sense to that suggested, could be 
pointed out. For No. 2, the experience of a 
native, thoroughly acquainted with the district, 
might do much. If it could be shown that in all 
or most cases the “royds” indicate the lines of 
ancient roads or moor-paths, the question might 
almost be looked upon as settled. 

But with either explanation, it is not a little 
remarkable that the word should be found in this 
corner of England alone. There would seem to 
be no reason why the A.-S. rdd should not have 
become “royd,” at least in other parts of ancient 
Northumbria ; nor, if “ royd” signifies an enclo- 
sure, why it should not be found either in those 
parts of Yorkshire which are decidedly of Danish 


| colonization, or in those, as in Craven and the 


Among | 





hill country stretching northward, where the 
Anglians seem to have held their own. Any 
light which can be thrown on the matter will be 
very welcome. RicwarD Joun Kine. 


HY MNOLOGY. 
In reply to my inquiries as to the authorship of 


the hymn, “Ah, lovely appearance of death!” 
you informed me, under “ Notices to Correspon- 
dents,” Dec. 24, 1864, that this hymn was by John 
Wesley; and although in the collections of 
hymns by Charles and John Wesley, I did not 
find it directly ascribed to John, yet I did not find 
it placed to Charles. Being impressed with the 
belief that this hymn was by John Wesley, I 
ventured to correct my friend the editor of the 
Massachusetts Springfield Republican, who in his 
paper ascribed the authorship to Charles Wesley, 
and in reply he sent to me the enclosed letter 
from Mr. Charles Allen on the subject of the 
authorship of this hymn. If there is a question 
as to which of the brothers wrote the hymn, I 
think you will find Mr. Allen’s letter of much 
interest to your readers, and I hope that some of 
your correspondents may be able to give positive 
evidence as to the authorship. 
G. W. WHISTLER. 
St. Petersburg, Russia, April 30, 1867. 
“ Boston, U. S., Feb. 26, 1867. 

“My pear Bowes. —Thanks for the St. Petersburg 
letter referring to Wesley, and saying that I was wrong 
in attributing to Charles Wesley the hymn beginning 
‘Ah, lovely appearance of death!’ Your correspondent 
may be right in giving this to John instead of Charles 
Wesley. It is really more difficult than you would sup- 
pose to ascertain with certainty the authorship. I have 
hunted through such books as were accessible here, with- 
out finding anything absolutely conclusive on the subject. 
Still, in the absence of your correspondent’s positive as- 
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sertion to the contrary, the evidence seems to be sufticient 
to authorise attributing it to Charles, 

“1. Charles was the poet, and John the preacher. 
Charles also preached, and John also wrote poetry ; but 
I understand that those learned in the Methodist hymno- 
logy agree generally in attributing the translations from 
the German to John, and, with a very few exceptions, 
the original hymns to Charles. 

“2. It is likewise supposed by some that the peculiar 
character of this hymn, which is highly emotional and 
almost rhapsodical, is more in keeping with the tempera- 
ment of Charles than of John; and that in this respect 
this differs from any hymn known to have been written 
by John. 

“3. This hymn first appeared in a little pamphlet of 
Funeral Hymns, containing 24 pages, and first published 
{according to Sedgwick, who is considered as the best 
authority in these matters,) in 1744, without the author's 


name, and sold for one penny, and which afterwards ran | 


through a great many editions. Other hymns in this 
little collection have always been attributed to Charles, 
as for instance the hymn, still found in some of our hymn 
books, beginning ‘ Rejoice for a brother deceased.’ 


“4, In the same year in which this little pamphlet of | 


Funeral Hymns appeared, in 1744, in August, in referring 
to the death of some Methodist saint, Charles Wesley in 
his diary uses this language:—‘ We were all in tears. 


Mine, I fear, flowed from envy, and impatience of life. I | 
felt throughout my soul that I would rather be in his | 


condition than enjoy the whole of created good. The spirit 
at its departure had left marks of happiness upon the 
clay. No sight upon earth, in my eyes, is half so lovely.’ 


“ There is a striking resemblance not only in the senti- | 


ment, but in the words of the hymn : — 


“* Ah, lovely appearance of death! 
What sight upon earth is so fair ? 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
Can with a dead body compare. 


“ ¢ With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse when the spirit is fled ; 
In love with the beautiful clay, 
And longing to lie in its stead.’ 

“ The natural presumption would be exceedingly strong 
that the prose and poetry were written by the same hand. 
There are further resemblances ; particularly that the feel- 
ing of envy is expressed in a subsequent part of the hymn. 

“5. The general opinion has been that Charles W ‘esley 
was the author. Dana, in his Household Poetry, attri- 
butes it to him. 


referred to, attributed them to him. Rev. Frederic M. 


Bird, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1864, in an elaborate | 


article on C. W., attributes it to him. 

“Thus I give you the result of my investigations and 
inquiries, Yet I am too well aware of the meagreness of 
our libraries to dare assert positively that I was right, 
in the face of the unqualified statement of your corre- 
spondent. But if he has proof that John was the author, 
not only I, but gentlemen whom I have consulted, will 
be glad to have it also. Yours very truly, 

“ CHARLES ALLEN.” 


Tae Portraits or James Toomson. — An 
anonymous writer in the Times asserts that a por- 
trait of the poet Thomson, now on loan at the | 
South Kensington Museum, has been mis-ascribed ; 
and he taxes. its noble owner with a dibel on the 
amateur-artist Aikman. I have neither seen the 


Sibley, the careful librarian at Cam- | 
bridge, has in his copy of the Funeral Hymns, above | 


| . : 
portrait nor the catalogue of the collection, but 


shall repeat what I said on the subject in 1842 :— 
(23) William Aikman, esq.—He was born in Scotland 

in 1682; became a pupil of Medina; and afterwards 

visited Italy. He painted portraits of the duke of Argyle, 

the countess of Burlington, lady Grisell Baillie, and other 

| patrons of Thomson. His own portrait is preserved at 
Florence. He died in 1731. 

(82) The portrait of Thomson by Aikman, now at 
Hagley, confirms this opinion [i. e. in his youth he had 
been thought handsome |. It has been engraved. Another 
portrait, painted by J. Paton in 1746, has been engraved 
by S. F. Ravenet. I have an impression with this in- 
edited note: “ Mr. Robertson of Richmond Green, who 
was acquainted with Thomson for more than twenty 
years, and attended him in his last moments, assured me 
that this portrait was a very strong likeness.—T. Park, 
1791.” 

When Mr. Andrew Millar published the quarto 
edition of the works of Thomson—* his favourite 

| author and much-loved friend ”—he gave with it 
engravings of the two portraits above described. 
| This was in 1762, and four years afterwards pro- 
| fessor Martyn visited Hagley Park, and saw the 
| portrait by Aikman in the “library. Pope and 
West were its companions. 

| Both the portraits of Thomson must always be 
| interesting objects; but I venture to express a 
| whimsical notion: the portrait by Aikman is that 
of ayoung man who afterwards wrote much verse ; 
that by Paton is the portrait of the author of The 
Seasons. Botton Corney. 


| 
| Trrvs Oares at Hastrves.—It has been known 
| that this notorious person was baptised at All 
| Saints, Hastings, and in January 1673-4 officiated 
as minister for his father, Samuel, who was rector 
| (1660-1683). By a document lent to me by Mr. 
Thos. Ross, we find that the son was living at 
Hastings, and in trouble, in 1676. In Trinity 
term, 28 Charles II. (May 31, 1676), an action on 
| the case was pending between Wm. Parker, jun., 
gentleman, plaintiff, and Oates, defendant, which 
| was begun at Hastings, and thence adjourned to 
Dover and Feversham. Titus was in prison at 
Hastings at the suit of Parker, when on Sept. 16, 
1676, the mayor and jurats of Hastings were com- 
| manded by the writ of John Strode, Esq., the 
king’s lieutenant of Dover Castle, to have the body 
of Oates, together with the cause of imprisonment, 
before the barons of the king’s exchequer, as a 
debtor to the king, within the first seven days of 
Michaelmas term. In pursuance of this writ the 
mayor (Wm. Parker, sen.) and the jurats certi- 
| fied, on Sept. 30, that Oates had been in their 
custody, and that the cause was the action at 
Parker's suit, but had been removed to Dover 
Castle, then the principal prison of the Cinque 
Ports. Wm. Durrant Cooper. 


A PaRratteL. —In looking over Pope’s poems 
this evening, I was struck with the following 


| lines in his Prologue to Addison’s Cato, which, 
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though written upwards of a century and a half | 
ago, are as applicable to the reign of Queen 
Victoria as to that of Queen Anne : — 


“ Britons, attend: be worth like this approved, 
And show, you have the virtue to be moved. 
With honest scorn the first famed Cato viewed 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued ; 
Your scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song. 

Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage ; 
Be justly warmed with your own native rage.” 


We are apt to flatter ourselves that we are a 
good deal wiser than our forefathers of the eigh- 
teenth century; but if Pope were living now, 
might he not with justice have administered the 
above rebuke to us of the nineteenth ? 

JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


NAPOLEON THE Frrst. —The following extract 
from a letter, written by the Rev. John Hodgson, | 
the historian of Northumberland, to his wife, will 
interest some of your readers : — 


“11, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury, 
May 3rd, 1819. 

“. . . « Thence I proceeded toward Chesterfield 
House, in my way stopping to see a show of French 
prints and caricatures in Leicester Square. They are 
quite out of the English style, and to me more gaudy 
than beautiful. Many of them, however, are very playful 
efforts of fancy—such as ‘ Love pictured in a Rose.’ Of 
Buonaparte there are several, evidently designed by his 
friends. Un one I noticed he is styled Napoleon the First, 
as if they still expected his son would make a Second.”— 
A Memoir of Rev. Jn. Hodgson, F.S_A.N., by Rev. James 
Raine, F.S.A.N., vol. i. p. 225-6. : 


GRIME. 


Tue Jackpaw.—When at Ragland Castle, the | 
warden of the castle pointed out to me a lot of 
little sticks lying about in places within the ruins. | 
He informed me that they were dropped by the | 
jackdaws who were building their nests in the 
old walls, and said that he had remarked it asa | 
rather curious circumstance that no jackdaw ever 
picked up a stick it had let fall, but flew off at 
onee, sometimes to a great distance, to fetch a 
new one. H. I. J. M. 

Dr. Buspy. —I have frequently observed that 
in Dedications are sometimes to be found little 
scraps of information of considerable interest to 
persons who are fond of biography. Wetenhall 
dedicates one portion of his very interesting work 
entitled Gifts and Officesin the Public Worship of 
God (Dublin, 1679), to Dr. Busby, from whom 
he had received “not only excellent rudiments of 
literature, but the first rational impressions of 
religion.” 


“ 1 rather,” he goes on to say, “ prefix this recognition 
to the ersuing discourse, than to either of the other in 
its company, because, Sir, it was truly the sense I had of 
your piety which first operated towards the reconciling 
me to Church music. I came to you with prejudices 
(very unreasonable, as such prejudices commonly are) 
against it. The first organ I ever saw or heard was in 
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your house, which was in those days a more regular 
church than most we had publicly. I then thus judged 
that if a man of such real devotion as I knew you to be 
of, would keep an organ for sacred use, even when it was 
interdicted and of dangerous consequence, there was cer- 
tainly more of reason for it, and serviceableness in it, 
than I apprehended.” 
E. H. A. 


Syrvanvs Ursan.—In the summer of 1825, I 
had apartments in the Rue Verte, Brussells. My 
locataire was a Monsieur Urbain ; and his not very 
youthful daughter took much pride in telling me 
of their lineal descent from an Englishman of that 
name—a distinguished writer, she said, in prose 
and in verse. Seeing me somewhat at a loss to 
identify this ancestor of her's, she further in- 
formed me that his prenomen was Sylvain. 1 of 
course recognised our old acquaintance of St. 
John’s Gate, and delighted Mademoiselle with 
the assurance that her great-grandfather’s names, 
as well as his talents, had been transmitted 
through his descendants even to that day. 

E. L. S. 


Queries. 


Brarps Taxrp. —I find the following entry in 
the burghmote books of the city of Canter- 
bury : — 

“2 Ed, VI. The Sheriff and another person pay their 
fines for wearing their beards—viz. 3/4 & 1/8.” 

One would look with greater interest on the 
flowing beards depicted in the portraits of that 
period on knowing that they were paid for, and it 
would be interesting to know how they were as- 
sessed, as the rate is not the same in all cases. 

QUERCUBTS. 

Benttey’s Atr.—In Barclay’s Egloges occurs 
this passage describing the then diversions, Xc. of 
the country — 

“Yet would I gladly hear some mery fit 

Of Mayde-Marian, or els of Robin Hood ; 

Of Bentley's ale, which chafeth well the blood, 
Of Perte of Norwich, or sause of Wilberton, 
Of buckish Toby, well-stuff’d as a tun,” * 

Is it possible to ascertain who the brewer Bent- 
ley would be whose ale is so highly commended ? 

G. 

Brirarn’s Burse, a sort of West-end rival to 
the Royal Exchange, was erected in 1608 by the 
Earl of Salisbury, on the north side of Durham 
House, in the Strand : — 

“1609, April 12.—The Earl of Salisbury, Lord High 
Treasurer of England, had the King, Queen, Prince, 
Duke, and Lady Elizabeth in his new stone building in 
the Strand, which the King then named the British 
Burse, where he [i. e. the Lord Treasurer] gave and 


[* Barclay also mentions Bentley’s ale, which “maketh 
me to winke,” in Egloge ii.— Ep. ] 
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sent 400 rings, and myself had one with that poesy.”— 
Autobiography of Sir Julius Cesar. 

The “ poesy,” it would seem, was merely the 
words Britain's Burse. Is any one of the four 
hundred rings now preserved ? J.G.N. 


Carerss.—Johnson derives the word “ caress” 
from cerus. We get the word from the French 
caresser. I have heard it stated that “ caresser” 
comes from xarapé{w—according to Liddell & 
Scott, to pat with the hand, fondle, &c., as in 
Homer, Z/iad, i. 361; and that it is one of the 
words more immediately derived from the Greek 
language, through the ancient colony that settled 
at Massillia. It would be a curious inquiry what 
French words come through that source. 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Tomas Coorrr.—l. Does there now exist a 
representative of Thomas Cooper, one of Crom- 
well’s House of Lords? and who is the present 
owner of the manor of South Weston, Oxford- 
shire, formerly in the possession of the above 
Thomas Cooper ? 

2. Is there any fuller account of the members 
of Cromwell's House of Lords than that given by 
Noble in his Memoirs of the House of Crom- 
well ? 

3. By an Act of Parliament, July 25, 1659, 
“ For Settling the Militia in England and Wales,” 
Colonel Thomas Cooper was appointed one of the 
commissioners for the counties cf Montgomery, 
Denbigh, Flint, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and An- 
glesey. Is there a family of Cooper known to 
have had property in any of the counties named, 
or was Colonel Cooper a stranger to the district ? 

E. H. C. 


RicHarD DEAN, THE ReeicrpE.—Can any cor- 
respondent give me reliable information respecting 
the birth-place and early life of Richard Dean, the 
admiral and general who was killed in action with 
the Dutch fleet? Heath says he was a native of 
Ipswich, and of low origin. I should like’ to 
know what was Heath’s authority for the asser- 
tion. A writer in the Yorkshire Post, a news- 
paper published in Leeds, asserts, on the authority 
of some MSS, in the Leeds library, that Dean was 
the son or grandson of an opulent dyer in Leeds; 


and that his portrait, in the uniform of an admiral, | 


was in the possession of the family of Baynes, of 
Knowsthorp. One member of this family, Adam 
Baynes, was called to Parliament as the repre- 
sentative of Leeds by Cromwell. It is said that a 
strong friendship existed between the two families, 
who were bound more closely together by their 
common hatred of royalty and episcopacy. I offer 
my thanks to any one who will assist me to dis- 
cover the true history of this remarkable man. 


A. E. W. 


} 


Er1gramM.—Who is the author of the following 
neat epigram ? 
“ Milton, in fretful wedlock tost, 
Found that his Paradise was Lost ; 
But once more free and unrestrained, 
He found his Paradise Regained.” 
JONATHAN Bovcnier. 
GaveL. — Having lately heard this word used, 
instead of the general one of mallet, in reference 
to masonry, I shall feel obliged if any correspon- 


| dent of “ N. & Q.” will kindly inform me whether 


or not it is a local term, and what are the grounds 
for using it. J. D. 


Meeittr: McGverr.—Who can decide on the 
orthography and etymology of the name of that 
soft jelly-like medium used for oil-painting, which 
is spelt in all sorts of ways, from “ Megilp” to 
“McGuelp ” ? TIARFRA. 


NAME OF PAINTER WANTED.—Can any of your 
readers help me to the name of the painter of a 
print I have? The subject is “Joseph before 
Pharaoh.” The figures are in scarcely Eastern, 
certainly not in Egyptian dress. Pharaoh’s throne 
is raised on four steps and covered with a carpet 
fringed round the bottom. He is seated crowned, 
and leans forward, his head resting on his right 


| hand; the left clasps the end of the arm of the 








throne. On his left, in the foreground, stands a 
man leaning on a crutch-headed stick. Some- 
what behind his right sit two men, one listening 
to, the other looking at Joseph, who stands im- 
mediately before Pharaoh. He is short, youthful, 
and bareheaded, with long hair hanging to his 
shoulders; his arms are stretched forward, the 
forefinger of the right hand touching the thumb 
of the left. Behind him are two figures; the 
foremost has bare shoulders, arms, and knees, and 
holds the cord with which Joseph is apparently, 
but not visibly, bound. The room is open more 
than halfway down the back of the left side of 
the picture, and shows a pillar belonging to the 
outside of the palace, and hills in the distance. 

I am particularly anxious to know who painted 
this group, as a friend has lately purchased some 
very fine chalk drawings, evidently by a master 
hand ; one of them is this picture, and he fancies 
they may be sketches from which paintings have 
been made. L. C. R. 

Joun PastEw.—W here can I find any informa- 
tion about the last Abbot of Whalley, John Pas- 
lew, besides what is given in Whitaker’s History 
of Whalley? John Paslew was executed for his 
share in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Dx. 


Tue PHAraon or tHE Exopr.—Some notes 
and queries on this and kindred subjects are to 
be found in the later numbers of the Christian 
Annotator, 1857; but the death of the editor of 
that interesting periodical put an end to the 
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work itself and the expectant replies to some 
queries. 

1. In one of the articles which appeared in 
No. 92, Jan. 31, 1857, the Rev. F. Fysh stated :— 

“ Our existing Egyptian chronologies being all utterly 
erroneous, I have some thoughts of setting before your 
readers the correct chronology of the Kings of Egypt, 
from the time of Amenemes I. to the death of the great 
Sesostris.” 

As the “correct chronology” did not appear in 
the subsequent numbers of the Annotator, I wish 
to know if it appeared in any other publication ? 

2. In No. 96 of the same work Mr. Fysh states, | 
“that the Pharaoh who perished in the Red Sea 
was Thothmes IV.” Upon what authority? The 
name does not appear in the list of the Diospoli- 
tian dynasty given by Africanus or Eusebius. 

3. In No. 96 Mr. Fysh says, “the true date of 
the exodus is B.c. 1620, a.m. 2516;” but in an- 
other article, in the same paper, he states “ B.c. 
1620, a.m. 2506,” as the true date. This perhaps 
is a misprint; if not, how are we to account for 
the discrepancy of ten years? Groner Lioyp. 

Darlington. 


PORTRAITS OF THE RAWLINSONS, AND OF DR. 
Satmon.—It is stated in Chalmers’s Biographical 
Dictionary, in the memoir of Thomas Rawlinson, 
the great book-collector (Addison’s Tom Folio 
of The Tatler, No. 158), that his brother, Dr. 
Richard Rawlinson, F.R.S. and F.S.A., “ left a 
portrait of his brother Thomas in crayons, another 
of himself, and another of Thomas Salmon, LL.D., 
the antiquary, to the Society of Antiquaries,—all 
afterwards revoked.” Crayon portraits are pecu- 
liarly liable to destruction; but it would be in- 
teresting to know whether these three have been 
preserved to the present day. It is afterwards 
stated, in the memoir of Dr. Rawlinson, that he 
left all family-pictures to his brother Constantine 
(then residing in Venice, where he died in 1779), 
except that of his father, Alderman Sir Thomas 
Rawlinson, by Kneller, which was left to the 
Vintners’ Company. Another of his father was 
already at Bridewell Hospital. J.G.N. 


St. Micwarn anp Hanerpasnery.—In the 
concluding litany of the “ Romans of Partenay” 
(Early English Text Society, 1866), St. Michael 
is invoked among many other saints in aid of the 
Partenay race. The invocation to him runs thus— 

“ Saynt Mychaell, Angell, and the Archangell, 

To thaim be not strange, I you here require, 
Caste thaim oute fro all fendes of hell, 
And tham condute to the heuinly empire. 
Off god conueying maister be entire, 
lyn, wolle to uesture haue thay without faill. 
The beseche not strange be thaim to consaill.” 
(1. 6462-6468.) 

The sixth line of this stanza is explained in the 
side-note, “‘ and let them have linen and woollen 
vesture,”’ 


Why should the providing of the Partenay 
wardrobe fall to the warrior-saint? Does any 
legend throw light on such an office of St. Mi- 
chael ? 

Does the “linen and woollen vesture” mean 
the shroud, the grave-clothes, and thus continue 
to refer to the Archangel’s Hermes-oflice of con- 
ductor of souls? This I suppose to be the mean- 
ing. The preceding line, however, 

“ Off god conueying maister be entire, 
is of doubtful signification. 
Joun Appts, JuNIor. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


” 


Country Reeistrres or Witis.—Can any of 
your correspondents say when the custom of re- 
gistering wills in the country was discontinued ? 
Reference more especially to the registries of 
Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds, and Norwich. 


‘ 
e De 


Queries with Answers. 


Turpervite’s “Tracicat Tares.”—If any 
of your readers happen to be possessed of a 
copy of Turbervile’s 7ragical Tales (original edi- 
tion, 1587, or reprint, Edinburgh, 1837,) would 
they oblige by referring to the “Epistle” from 
Russia “ To Spencer,” and also to two other poems 
addressed to the same person, and transcribing 
such portions (if any) as appear to confirm An- 
thony Wood's assertion that this Spencer was the 
poet Edmund Spenser? Also will they state how 
the name is spelt—whether Spencer or Spenser, 
and what edition they quote from? The “Epistle” 
is also to be found in Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. 
1589. I should be glad to know if it varies from 
above ? W. A. Part. 
{In Turbervile’s Tragical Tales are three notices of 
Spencer. In the Edinburgh reprint (now before us), 
they occur at pages 300, 308, 375, with the orthography 
as follows : — 
(1.) “ My Spencer, spite is vertues deadly foe, 
The best are euer sure to beare the blame, 
And enuie next to vertue still doth goe, 
But vertue shines, when enuie shrinkes for shame.” 
(2.) “ My Spencer, spare to speake, 
and euer spare to speed, 
Vnless thou shew thy hurt, how shall 
the Surgeon know thy need ?” &c. 
“To Spencer, 
(3.) “If I should now forget, 
or not remember thee : 
Thou [Spencer] mightst a foule rebuke 
and shame impute to mee. 
For I to open shew 
did loue thee passing well : 
And thou were he, at parture whom 
I loathd to bid farewell,” &c. 
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The orthography of the “ Epistle” (3.) is strictly followed 


in Hackluyt’s Voiages, ed. 1589, p. 409, Ritson, in his 
notice of Turbervile, after Wood, has prefixed Edmund 
to the word Spencer; to which Malone, in his copy of the 
Biographia Poetica, has added this note : “ No mention of 
Edmund in Turbervile or Hackluyt: he is merely called 
Spencer, and certainly was not the poet, who was then 
unknown.” 

On the other hand, Mr. J. P. Collier, in his recent Life 
of Edmund Spenser, p. xxii. thus notices the supposed 
intimacy between the two poets: “ Another name has 
been connected with Spenser, and precisely at the date at 


which we had arrived [1569]; we mean George Turber- | 


vile, who, like Spenser, made early efforts to bring blank 
verse into use in our language: this was a sort of bond 
of connection between the two poets, which has not 
hitherto been noticed, but which renders it more likely 
that he and Spenser should at this time have been intimate. 


Turbervile was secretary to Sir Thomas Randolph, the | 


English ambassador in Muscovy, in 1569, and he dates 
various poems, in the shape of epistles, from Russia. One 


of these epistles is headed ‘ To Spencer,’ but no Christian | 


name is given: he is mentioned by his surname also in 


two other metrical productions in the same volume ; but | 


there is nothing in any of the three to warrant us in dis- 
tinctly affirming that the Spencer thus distinguished was 
our Edmund Spenser, Still, the similarity of tastes and 
pursuits in the two individuals is to be taken into ac- 
count, and Anthony Wood, in his Athene Oxonienses, 
boldly supplies the ‘ Edmund,’ asif the epistle had certainly 
been addressed to our poet: if the epistle were, as we 
believe, sent to him, we need not hesitate in making him 
the owner of thesame name in the two other poems. Tur- 
bervile was older than Spenser, but he was acquainted 
with the younger man’s inclinations and abilities, and 
paid him the compliment of sending a versified letter to 
him from the remotest corner of Europe, even at the early 
age of seventeen,” ] 


Battap LirerRature.—l. Who is the author | 


of the words of “The British Grenadiers ” ? 
2. In Early Naval Ballads, edited for the Percy 
Society in 1841 by J. O. Halliwell, is printed— 
“A famous Sea-fight between Captain Ward and the 


Rainbow. To the Tune of Captain Ward, &c. 
the British Museum Collection of Old Ballads.” 


When did this ballad first appear? Where 
can I find an account of the adventure on which 
the ballad has been founded? At what period 
did Captain Ward (who appears to have been a 
pirate) possess the seas? And where is an account 
of him to be found? What means the reference 
“to the tune of Captain Ward”? Are there 
other ballads about him besides the “ Rainbow,” 
and “ The Song of Dansekar the Dutchman ” ? 

3. “Captain Glen’s unhappy Voyage to New 
Barbary,” issued from the Seven Dials about fifty 
years ago. y 
was Captain Glen, and at what period he existed, 


From | 


or is this ballad an entire fiction? The story 
turns upon the circumstance of the captain being 
aroused during the third watch by the appear- 
ance of a spectre, and, hastening to his boatswain, 
confesses to having some time before committed 
a murder in Staffordshire. Soon after, a storm 
arises, and the boatswain, contrary to promise, 


| discloses the fact of the captain’s guilt to the 


crew, who with one accord decide on 
him overboard. 
ately abates. 

4, “ Lament for the Loss of the Ship ‘Union.’ ” 
This ballad is contemporaneous with the pre- 
ceding. The “ Union” appears to have sailed from 
Belfast “ bound for America.” Can any one fur- 
nish me with an account of the shipwreck of the 
“Union,” and the date of the disaster ? 

W. H. L. 


itching 
Thereupon the storm immedi- 


Berwick-on-Tweed. 

[1. The author of the words of “ The British Grena- 
diers” appears unknown. Mr. Chappell informs us, that 
“the words of this song cannot be older than 1678, when 
the Grenadier Company was first formed, or later than 
the reign of Queen Anne, when grenadiers ceased to carry 
hand-grenades.” (Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
152, 772.) 

2. For particulars of Capt. Ward, consult “ A True 
and Certaine Report of the Beginning, Proceedings, Over- 
throwes, and now present estate of Captaine Ward and 
Danseker, the two late famous Pirates. By Andrew 
Barker. Lond. 4to, 1609.” This work was dramatised 
by Robert Daborn, in a tragedy entitled “A Christian 
turn’d Turke: or, the Tragicall Lives and Deaths of the 
Two Famous Pyrates, Ward and Dansiker. Lond. 4to, 
1612.” The Roxburghe ballad, reprinted by the Percy 
Society, has the conjectured date of 1650. 

3. “ Captain Glen’s Unhappy Voyage” is among the 
Roxburghe ballads, with the conjectured date of 1780. 
It was reprinted in 1815 and 1825. Who he was, to- 
gether with the “ Loss of the Ship Union,” we must leave 
for our readers to clear up. | 


, 


Paropy on “ HoHENLINDEN.” —Can any of 
your readers furnish me with a full copy of a 
parody on “ Hohenlinden,” the first verse of 


| which commences — 


Can any one kindly inform me who | 


“ At Swindon, when the night drew nigh, 
Few were the trains that passed thereby,” &c. ? 
J UVENIS. 
Manchester. 
[ We have already inserted in “N. & Q.” (3'4 S, iv 
209, 254) two parodies on Campbell’s “ Hohenlinden.” 
The following clever one originally appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine for August, 1850, p. 164; and it is probable 
our valuable correspondent, Curnperr BEpE, can en- 
lighten us respecting the authorship of it : — 
“ SWINDON, 
“ At Swindon, when the night drew nigh, 
Few were the trains that went thereby, 
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And very dreary was the sigh 
Of damsels waiting dolefully. 

“ But Swindon saw another sight, 

When the train came at dead of night, 
Commanding oil and gas to light 
Much stale confectionery. 

“ By soups and coffee fast allured, 

Each passenger his choice secured, 
Excepting those lock’d in—immared 
By sly policeman’s treachery. 

“Then rush'd the mob, by hunger driven— 
Then vanished buns, in pieces riven ; 
And louder than the orders given 

Fast popp’d the beer-artillery. 

“ But farther yet that train shall go, 
And deeper yet shall be their woe— 
And greater horrors shall they know, 

Who bolt their food so speedily. 

“ Time’s up! but scarce each sated one 
Can pierce the steam-cloud rolling dun, 
Where curious tart and heavy ban 

Lie in dyspeptic sympathy. 

“ The combat thickens, On, ye brave! 
Who scald your throats, in hope to save 
Some spoonfuls of your soup; the knave 

Will charge for all he ladles ye! 

“ Few, few digest where many eat, 

The nightmare shall wind up their feat, 
Each carpet-bag beneath their seat 
Shall seem a yawning sepulchre.”] 


“ Boranicum Lonprnenssz.”’—In a list of books, 
tracts, Xc., published by James Petiver, and 
printed at the end of his Hortus Peruvianus, or 
South-sea Herbal, 1715, I find the following : — 

“ Botanicum Londinense, or London Herbal. Giving 
the Names, Descriptions, and Virtues, &c. of such Plants 
about London as have been observed in the several 
monthly herborizings made for the Use of the Young 
Apothecaries and others Students in the Science of Botany 
or Knowledge of Plants, Price 2s. 6d.” 

This was printed in Memoires for the Curious (a 
periodical edited by Petiver), as I have acci- 
dentally discovered by finding two sheets of it in 
the British Museum: p. 269 from the number 
for September, 1709, and p. 313 from that for 
October, 1709—the latter a proof, corrected in 
Petiver’s handwriting. Were these numbers of 
the Memoires ever published? If so, can any of 
your readers inform me where they can be ob- 
tained? The Botanicum Londinense is not men- 
tioned in any list of Petiver’s works that I have 
seen (e. g. in Sequier, Haller, Pulteney, or Pritzel), 
nor is it included in the reprint of all his works 
that could be obtained in 1764. 

Henry TRIMEN. 

[ In the British Museum is an imperfect third volume 
(unknown to bibliographers) of the Memoirs for the Curi- 
ous, containing the “ Botanicum Londinense, or the Lon- 


don Herbal,” pp. 269 to 296, and which Petiver calls his 
* first walk.” Whether the promised “second walk” was 
printed is uncertain, There are four papers by Petiver 
in the Philosophical Transactions, xxvii. 375,416 ; xxviii. 
33, 117; xxix. 229, 353, giving “An Account of Divers 
Rare Plants, lately observed in several curious Gardens 
about London, and particularly the Apothecaries Physick 
Garden at Chelsey, 1711-1714.” ] 


Mrs Suytu’s “ Psatms.”—I find in the Book- 
sellers’ Catalogue (3 S. xi. 71 note)— 

“The Psalms of David paraphrased and turned into 
English Verse, according to the Common Metre, as they 
are usually Sung in Parish Churches. By Miles Smyth. 
Octavo, price 5s.” 

Who is Miles Smyth? What are the merits of 
the work? Was it ever sanctioned by authority? 
The date will be 1680 [1668]. I presume that 
common metre should be common metres, for I 
can hardly suppose that all the Psalms were in 
common metre, as we now-a-days understand the 
term. J. H. Dixon. 

[Miles Smyth was secretary to Dr. Sheldon, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It was in 1668 that he published 
the Psalms of King David, which are all in common 
metre, as we now understand the term. His version is 
based upon Dr. Hammond’s Paraphrase of the Psalms, 
Playford, the bookseller, who, in 1671, published a collee- 
tion of tunes for singing the Psalms in four parts, men- 
tions our author as “that worthy gentleman Mr. Miles 
Smyth, yet living "—adding that his translation of the 
Psalms, and that of Dr. King, “for elegance of. style, 
smoothness of language, and suitableness to the musical 
tunes, far excell the former”; i. e. the Old Version. | 


“Oxontum, Porma, authore F. V. ex ede 
Christi. Oxon. 1667.” This work contains a curi- 
ous description of Oxford in Latin hexameter 
verse. F. V. is, I believe, Francis Vernon. Is 
anything known respecting him ? 

Tuomas E. Wrxnineton. 

{ Francis Vernon, of the Worcestershire family of that 
name, was born in London, near Charing Cross, about 
1637. He was elected student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
from Westminster School in 1654; B.A, 1657; M.A, 
1660 ; and was made secretary to Mr. Ralph Montague’s 
embassy to Paris in 1669. He was of great use to the 
Royal Society, and elected a fellow of that body on his 
return from Paris in 1672. He subsequently became a 
great traveller ; and in one of his wandering expeditions 
fell into the hands of some pirates, endured great hard- 
ships before he recovered his liberty, and at last was 
murdered in Persia by some Arabs in a quarrel about a 
penknife, 1677. He is said to have been an ingenious man, 
and .acquainted with all the mathematicians of France 
and Italy. (Wood's Athene Oxron,, ed. 1817, iii. 1133.) 
Vernon’s rare Latin poem, Ozonium, is described and 
quoted in “ N. & Q.” 2°4 §, vii. 275.) 

“Joun Giirr.”—In the poem of “John 
Gilpin,’ what is the origin of the expression “in 
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merry pin,” and what was the calender’s trade ? 
The latter word is not in Webster. 
ScIscrTa TOR. 
[“ The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin,” 
that is, in a merry humour, a kind of roisterer. Richard- 
son, in his Dictionary, s. v., says, “ A merry pin from the 
custom of drinking in mugs with a pin fixed, as a measure 
of the quantity to be drunk.” These were the Peg 
Tankards of our ancestors. A calender is one whose 
trade is to calender, that is, to smooth, trim, or give the 
gloss to woollen cloths, ] 


Jorum. — What is the origin of the expression 
“a jorum” for a large quantity of ale or wine, 
&e. ? An OLp SUBSCRIBER. 

[ Mr. Brockett says “ Jorum, a pot or jug. Chaucer has 
jordane, and Shakspeare, jorden.” 

“Such a club would you borrow, 
To drive away sorrow, 
Apply for a jorum of Newcastle beer.” 
Cunningham, Newcastle Beer. 
Consult also Mr. Way’s note on the word Jordon in the 


Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 267. ] 


Cuaries I[.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 


give me any information respecting the proceed- | 
ings of Charles II. on the first and second days | 


of November, 1660 ? J. M. Cowper. 

{On these days, Charles II. was escorting his mother, 
Henrietta Maria, from Dover to London, as narrated in 
Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, edit. 
1851, v. 434. Consult also the Diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn. | 

Parr or Cotours.—You have admitted much 
in “N. & Q.” of late on the subject of “ pairs, 
but I have seen no allusion to the “pair of 
colours” (regimental) of which our forefathers 
used to speak. The phrase “to buy a pair of 
colours’ was in former days equivalent to the 
purchase of an ensign’s commission. Why was it 
a pair of colours ? O. 

[The phrase is perfectly correct, since every regiment, 
with the exception of rifle regiments, has a “pair of 
colours”—namely, the Queen's colours and the regimental 


colours. | 


Replies. 
HARRY ROWE. 
(3 S. xi. 331.) 
A writer in Chambers’s Book of Days (ii. 456) 
says: — 
“ IIarry was the reputed author of an ably commen- 
tated edition of JJacheth, and a musical farce entitled 
No Cure no Pay—a trenchant satire on quack doctors, 


and degrees were then obtained by illiterate adventurers.” | 
Rowe was born at York in 1726, and his farce 
of No Cure no Pay appeared, with notes by Dr. 
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Tiunter, in 1794. He served as trumpeter, in the 
Duke of Kingston’s regiment of light horse, at 
the battle of Culloden. With the profits of his 
puppet-show he supported his aged parents. The 
anecdote given by your correspondent is very in- 
teresting, and quite characteristic of Rowe, who 
had much ready wit. 

In the preface to his edition of Macbeth, Rowe 
says: — 

“Tam the master of a puppet-show, and as, from the 
nature of my employment, I am obliged to have a few 
stock plays ready for representation whenever I am acci- 

| dentally visited by a select party of ladies and gentle- 
men, I have added the tragedy of Macbeth* to my 
green-room collection. The alterations that I have made 
in this play are warranted, from a careful perusal of a 
very old manuscript in the possession of my prompter, 
one of whose ancestors, by the mother’s side, was rush- 
spreader and candle-snuffer at the Globe playhouse, as 
appears from the following memorandum on a blank 

| page of the manuscript: ‘ This day, March 4", rec* the 

sum of seven shillings and fourpence, for six bundles of 

rushes and two pair of candle-snuffers.’ ” 

| Harry died in October, 1800, in the poorhouse 

| of York, overtaken by poverty and old age. 

Joun Piacot, Jun. 


PEWS (i. e. SEATS.) 
(3 S. xi. 46, 107, 198, 338.) 
Having had from my professional avocations 


my attention directed to church furniture, and 
being aware of a strong but foolish prejudice 


| existing as to churches having been always seated, 


[* In a copy of Macbeth, Mr. F. G. Waldron, the 
dramatic editor, has prefixed the following manuscript 
note: “ Alexander Hunter, M.D., now residing at York, 
was the real editor of Harry Rowe’s Macbeth; but not 
choosing to acknowledge it publicly, he gave it to Harry 
Rowe to publish it for his own emolument. Mr. Melvin, 
an actor of celebrity, who performed at Covent Garden 
Theatre in the season of 1806-7, and previously at the 
York Theatre, was acquainted with Dr. Hunter, and was 
informed by him of the above. A musical farce, called 
No Cure no Pay; or, the Pharmacopolist, by Harry 
Rowe, was published at York in 1797; second edition, 
1799. Query, If not written by Dr. Hunter ?” 

The engraved portrait of this trumpet-major is worth 
possessing as a literary curiosity. The inscription reads, 
“Harry Rowe, born in York 1726, Trumpeter in the 


Duke of Kingston’s Light Horse at the Battle of Culloden 


in 1746: forty-six years trumpeter to the High Sheriffs 
of Yorkshire, and Manager of a Company of Artificial 
Comedians, 
“ A Manager commenced Author. 
“ Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, 

Farewell, Othello’s occupation's gone !” | 








I have been long on the look out for proofs, but 
have found none to confirm the popular idea; 
the result of my careful inquiry being, that but 
a limited number of churches were seated in the 
fifteenth century. And though some of the exist- 
ing seats may be as early as Richard II., yet, in 
general terms, it may be truly said that in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries our churches 
were not seated. With regard to the objections 
of J. C. H., I beg to say that whilst the fact of 
remains of thirteenth and fourteenth century 
cathedral stall seats existing now indubitably 
proves the existence of seats in the choir then, 
they disprove the existence of any in the nave; 
for if the latter kind had ever existed, we might 
as reasonably expect to find remains of them as 
of the chancel seats. It is an unwarrantable and | 
unreasonable assertion, that “the late fourteenth 
and fifteenttt century workers in wood were so 
skilful, that it became fashionable to refit ail 
churches in those centuries.” Except in roofs, 
the fifteenth-century carpenters were not a whit 
superior to their ancestors. In fact, the end of | 
the thirteenth century is regarded as the cul- 
minating period of excellence, both as respects 
design and execution, of Gothic art. If J. C. H.’s | 
statements were true, it would follow that sub- 
sequent to the fifteenth century at least ten 
thousand churches were, for some unimaginable 
reason, divested of their substantial and costly 
oak fittings, leaving not a wrack behind. Pro- 
digious! As I have before said, the subject is 
inseparably connected with pulpits; for not until 
preaching assumed prominence in the church ser- 
vice were seats required. Now, not only are | 
there no seats existing, but no pulpits; and why, 
if they had existed, should we not find pulpits in 
churches of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies as well as in refectories? It is reasonable 
to expect that some of them should be found of | 
stone. Refectory pulpits of the thirteenth cen- | 
tury exist at Beaulieu, Chester, and Shrewsbury. 
It is a misstatement of J. C. H.’s that “ Mr. 
Parker in his Glossary says that the word podium, 
from which pew is said to have been derived, is 
mentioned by Durandus.” I have the last and a 
previous edition of Mr. Parker’s excellent work, 
and find nothing of the sort. He simply gives 
podium as the (monkish) Latin equivalent of the 
word; the proper meaning of podium being a 
continuous pedestal along a wall. With regard | 
to the often referred to passage in Durandus, as 
proving the existence of seats in churches, his 
translators—the Rey. J. M. Neale and the Rev. | 
Benjamin Webb—say “this passage proves that, | 
in the time and country of Durandus, seats or | 
chairs except in the choir were unknown.” 
An important proof of the truth of my state- 
ments may be seen in the uniform manner in | 
| 
| 


which contemporary artists depict preaching. I | 
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will give a few examples: — In a fourteenth-cen- 
tury manuscript in the British Museum is a repre- 
sentation of St. Joseph of Arimathea preaching 
(habited as a monk); his congregation, mostly 
In another 
manuscript in the Harleian Library, British 
Museum, Archbishop Arundel (1319) is shown 
preaching, the people sitting on the ground. In 
the illustrations of Monstrelet is shown a monk 
preaching to the queen and her ladies, she and 
they being either on low stools or on the ground. 
And in another illustration, showing a monk 
preaching to the king and his courtiers, the king 
is on a throne, whilst the courtiers stand. 

As the artists of those days faithfully showed 
things as they were accustomed to see them, there 
can be no doubt but that, when people under 
favourite preachers sat, it was on the ground, 
and because there were no seats. 

It is a fondly nursed idea now that the churches 
in early times had frescoed walls resplendent 


| with colour and gold, windows begemmed with 


stained glass, handsome seats, encaustic tile paving, 


| gorgeous altar, &c.—all very superior to what we 
| have: the true state of things being, I believe, 


that in the thirteenth century the greater num- 
ber of churches had only whitewashed walls, not 
only being without glass stained, but glass of any 


| kind; no seats, and no paving, the floor being 


only the natural earth trodden down and, to look 
decent, strewn with rushes. All other matters 
to correspond, there was but little respect exist- 
ing towards the sacred building; preaching was 
infrequent, and on most incongruous subjects. 
Even in Queen Elizabeth’s day, things, though 
improved, were not what we regard as seemly. 
When at Cambridge, on Sunday evening, she 
went from divine service at one end of the chapel 
to a theatrical entertainment at the other end. 
Nor had preaching that importance attached to 
it which, with all sections of the community, it 
has now. In her reign it was ordered that those 
churches which were without pulpits should be 
furnished with them, and sermons preached not 
less often than four times a-year. 

It is a remarkable fact, that though seats were 
used in English churches in the fifteenth century, 
yet they were not used elsewhere; and it shows 
the independent attitude of the English Church 
anterior to the Reformation. The feeling with 
which a Romanist would regard the inno- 
vation, is shown by the tirade which a Jesuit 

riest, Theophilus Raynaud, wrote in the latter 

palf of the seventeenth century, when seats were 
first introduced into French churches. He de- 
clares that standing is the “ usus universalis 
ecclesiz ’"’— the very idea of sitting involving 
irreverence, sitting being alone the right of the 
clergy. 

I cannot understand C. 8. G.:—“Now a pre- 
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] 
scription must have existed from time whereof | The whole poem may be found in vol. i. pp. 4-6 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary; | of Chatterton'’s Collected Works, published by 
that is, as far back as the beginning of the reign | Southey and Cottle, 3 vols. 8vo, 1803; but the 
of Richard I., a.p. 1189.” Why not Richard Il.? | remark above made refers, of course, principally 
Richard I. I do not consider it could reach to, there | to the last stanza here quoted. In a review of the 
being no seats temp. Richard I. publication made in the Edinburgh Review for 

Though I thought the proportion of churches | 1804, p. 214, and generally ascribed to Sir Walter 
with old seats, as peed | from Mr. Brandon’s | Scott, it is observed that “when the harmony and 
book, as sufficiently near the fact to prove my | ease of expression in this hymn are contrasted 
case, yet the number so educed is probably too | with the author's boyhood, inexperience, and want 
high. He would of course illustrate the most | of instruction, the composition appears almost 
interesting of the churches; those less so would | miraculous.” 
not be so likely to have old seats. P.E.M. | I will only further observe, that few books 

were more likely to fall into Chatterton’s hands 
| than Prior’s poems; that this one stands the first 
MATTHEW PRIOR. | of them (at least it does so in the edition now 

(3" S. xi. 270.) lying before me), and, by a singular coincidence, 
. 7. _ ._ | was the earliest, in point of date, of Prior's com- 

Fully agreeing in the favourable opinion of his | positions (as the Hymn for Christmas Day was of 

oetry expressed by your correspondent Mr. Chatterton’s), having been written at the age of 
‘EIGHTLEY, I would beg to confirm it by reference | twenty-four. ; W. 
to one of the most extraordinary productions of z sanieinscsitiniaiiatai 
Chatterton, for some ideas in which he always ap- | nee Ai Se 
peared to me to have been indebted to the puunnl SWOCACED PICTURES. 
of the poems of Prior. (3"4 S, xi. 257.) 

The lines to which I particularly allude are to If Q. Q., who in “N. & Q.” for March 30 seeks 
be found towards the conclusion of Prior's Ode on | information about two-faced or double pictures, 
Exodus iii. 14, “I AM THAT I AM,” written in | would like to make one, I think I can explain the 
1688 as an exercise at St. John’s College, Cam- | way; at least I will try to describe one I made 
bridge, and are these,— some years ago of, I think, the kind he means, 


“Let cunning Earth her fruitful wonders hide, A plain deal frame was made externally of a size 
And only lift thy staggering reason up to fit into the ordinary gilt frame intended to 
To trembling Calvary's astonished top, ; surround the whole. It was about five-eighths 
There mock thy knowledge, and confound thy pride, ° ° ° . © 

: : of an inch wide, and three-eighths of an inch deep 


Explaining how Perfection suffered pain, 


Almighty languished, and Eternal died.” | from back to front. In the top and bottom bars, 


| at intervals of three-eighths of an inch, slits were 
sawn to the depth of a quarter of an inch, running 
| from front to back of the lower side of the top 
bar, and of the upper side of the bottom one ; they 
“ How shall we celebrate the day | were placed exactly opposite each other, and were 
When God appeared in mortal clay, dea to receive the ends of what Q. Q. remem- 


The mark of worldly scorn ; | — 6 ont 99 , this’ 
When the archangel’s heavenly lays | bers as a “ grille” or lattice-work. 


Let us compare these with some lines in Chat- 
terton’s “ Hymn for Christmas Day,” written (can 
it be believed ?) at the age of eleven years : — 


Attempted the Redeemer’s praise, ' This was formed in the following manner :— 
And hailed salvation’s morn ? | Two pictures being selected nearly of a size, one 

“ A humble form the Godhead wore, was placed on a table face downwards, and the 
The pains of poverty He bore, | back entirely covered with strips of tape three- 
To gaudy pomp unknown ; eighths of an inch wide, pasted close to each other, 
Though in « humen walk He trod, and running from top to bottom of the picture. 


Still was the man Almighty God, 


In glory all His own. | These tapes were cut about three-quarters of an 


| inch longer at each end than the picture, and 


“ Despis’d, ess'd, the G ~g ars . ; 
espis’d, oppress’d, the Godhead bear were numbered from left to right, the picture 


The torments of this vale of tears, 


Nor bid (sic) His vengeance rise ; | being still face downwards. When thoroughly 
He saw the creatures He had made | dry, the picture was divided between each tape, 
Revile His power, His peace invade, and the strips were then pasted on the back of the 

He saw with Mercy’s eyes. second picture, but the order of the tapes was 

“ How shall we celebrate His name ome so that the commencement of each pic- 
Who groan’d beneath a life of shame, ture on the left-hand side came on one tape. 

In all afflictions try’d? Tl hele helne dry gain divided in th 
The soul is raptur’d to conceive ne WHOle ing dry was again Riv) ea in © 
A truth which Being must believe— same manner as before, and each strip was secured 

The God eternal died.” in two corresponding slits of the frame by means 
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of slight wedges, great care being taken to stretch | 
all tight, and to make each strip range so exactly | 
level with those on either side that when looked | 
at sideways each picture appeared as if perfect in 
itself. At the back a third picture was placed in 
the ordinary manner, and one so arranged must 
have been what Q. Q. saw obscured by the lat- 
tice-work. The pictures used were coloured litho- 
graphs; and it may be as well to observe that the 
most effective subjects are such as have a simple 
outline and but little detail. A single head, for 
instance, shows olf much better than a group 
covering the same space. E. Y. Hermvexen. 
Sidmouth. 





Pictures, or rather coloured prints, of the kind 
described by Q. Q. are, or were at a recent period, 
very common in Paris. The paper or pasteboard 
is passed between a pair of toothed rollers, and 
thus the flat surface becomes serrated like a piece 
of muslin which has been “gaufred” or “ crimped.” 
The artist then, standing—say on thé left of the 
paper—makes one design on the sides of the 
angles which slope from left to right; and then, 
shifting his position, makes another design on the 
sides of the angles sloping from right to left. 
Such a paper, when regarded in full-front, would 
exhibit nothing but a confused blur; but looked 
at on either side would present the perfect draw- 
ing, and that alone, which the artist had made 
when standing in the same place. Q. Q. can 
easily make the experiment for himself by folding 
a sheet of paper zigzag or fanwise, and then 
proceeding al have described above. If, however, 
ie wishes to proceed on more scientific principles, 
I beg to refer him to that most excellent manual, 
The Boy's own Bookl—the best book ever written 
for boys—where he will find among the “ Optical 
Amusements” (ed. 1831, p. 278) “ the method of 
drawing an irregular figure on a plane, which, 
being seen from two opposite points of view, shall 
represent two different regular objects.” This 
kind of optical phenomenon is called an “ anamor- 
a, and by another method, an irregular or 
distorted figure may be drawn on a flat surface, 
which, when seen from a proper point of view, 
will appear not only regular and in perspective, 
but elevated. Wrtriam Bates. 

Birmingham. 


When at St. Helena, about five years ago, I saw 
in an hotel at James Town a portrait of Napoleon 
covered with thick fluted glass, which had some- 
what of the effect described by Q. Q. When 
loo'sing straight at the picture, the fact of the 
gle-s being fluted was hardly noticeable : it showed 
from the front view Napoleon as first consul, 
fre a the left as a cadet, and from the right as the 
en. veror. 

I examined the picture closely, but could detect | 
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nothing in the print itself to account for this effect, 
and therefore concluded it was produced by the 
fluted glass. The grooves in the glass were pro- 
bably arranged differently on either side, but I 
cannot be certain whether such was the case or 
not. Yapos. 


“Tor Noste Mortncer” (3" 8. xi. 38L.)— 
With reference to Sir Walter Scott’s translation 


| of “The Noble Moringer,” the original poem will 
| be 
| Sammlung Deutscher 


found in Biisching and Von der Hagen’s 
Volkslieder, Berlin, 1807, 
. 102. 

** Der edle Moringer ” is the heading, and I am 


| inclined to think that “ Méringer” is not a title, 


but a proper name with a masculine termination. 
The addition of such terminations to proper names 
in Old German was common enough, both in the 
masculine and feminine genders, as for example, 
“eine Offenbiirgin” for a lady of the family of 
“ Offenburg.” 

In this volume of Biisching and Von der 
Hagen’s there is another song which has been 
partly appropriated by Sir Walter Scott in one of 
his novels. Your readers will recollect the Baron 
of Bradwardine’s French song, with the burthen 
“lon, lon, laridon.” It will be found in a different 
The two 
following verses are part of it: — 

“ Mon ceeur volage, dit-elle, 
N’est pas pour trois garcons : 
Est pour un homme de guerre 
Qui a barbe au menton. 
Vous m’avez—lon—lon—laridon— 
Vous m’avez 1a laissé. 

“ Est pour un homme de guerre 
Qui a barbe au menton, 
(ui porte chapeaux 4 plumes, 
Souliers & rouges talons. 
Vous m’avez—lon—lon—laridon— 
Vous m’avez 1a laissé.” 

The readings in the second line of the first of 
these stanzas, and the third line of the second, 
seem doubtful, but they, as well as /aissé, are 
printed asI have given them. Epwunp Heap. 


“Tre Deap Men or Pesta” (3% S. xi. 246.) 
In answer to the inquiries of some of your cor- 
respondents, I must inform them that the ballad 
thus entitled has no pretence to antiquity. It 
will be found in Poems Original and Translated, 
by the late John Herman Merivale, Esq., vol. i. 
p. 66, edition of 1844, But it originally appeared 
in The Atheneum, some sixty years ago, as an 
imitation, between jest and earnest, of the Tales 
of Wonder, and so forth, of Monk Lewis and 
others, which had then achieved a spectral popu- 
larity. H. M. 


Tae Mactavrrs (3 §, xi. 261.)—The family 
of Lord Dreghorn seems to have inherited the 
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paternal love of the Muse. The following has 
fallen in my way, and is certainly an unnoted 
production of Colin Maclaurin : — 

“ Poems by Robert Brazen, Esq., F.N.S., S.T.D., 0.C., 
and Principal Secretary to the Celebrated Mr. Yorick. 
In Two Volumes.” Edinburgh: Printed by Alex. Jar- 
dine, 1801, 

I have only vol. i, @ a small octavo of seventy 
pages. This I assign to Mr. Maclaurin on the 
authority of the inscription on the title—“ pre- 


sented to me by the Author, Mr. C. Maclaurin of 


Edinburgh”; but that is not needed, for we find 
“The Triumph of Peace,” which occupies nearly 
the whole volume, reprinted in the second volume 
of “ The Poetical and Dramatic Works of C. Mac- 
laurin, Advocate, and George Maclaurin, Writer, 
Edinburgh,” which the editor, C. Maclaurin, claims 
as his portion of the work, but puts his thumb 
upon its previous publication. This joint pro- 
duction of the two brothers (2 vols. 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1812) is, I suppose, a well enough known 
book, and contains Laura, a tragedy, by the first, 
and Hampden, a tragedy, by the last. The former 
is omitted in the Biographia Dramatica; and the 
latter there assigned, under date 1799, to Lord 
Dreghorn. J. Maclaurin notices an eccentric sister 
of the judge: perhaps it is not generally known 
that she, too, was led astray by delusive poetry. 
In the joint work already mentioned there occurs 
an Elegy by her, corrected by the late Lord 
Dreghorn. If this was all, I should hardly drag 
her into my note; but as authoress of the fol- 
lowing, she ought not to be omitted : — 

“ Poems by the late Mary Maclaurin, Daughter of the 
late Colin M., Proffesser of Mathematics, 
Edinburgh.” 12 pp. 4to. Haddington: G. Miller & Son, 
1812 
Containing thirty-five specimens (including the 
vilith Psalm) of commonplace, and verses by 
Jas. Miller, who appears to have edited the book. 

My query is, did the facetious Fellow of No 
Society —which I take to be the interpretation of 
“ F.N.S.”—publish more than vol. i. of the Brazen 
series ? J. 0. 


LANARKSHIRE Famitres (3S. xi. 42,339, 362.) 
AneLo-Scorvs will find lots of phonetic ally-spe lt 
names in our old Scotch records, but the question 
is, what is the true and original form of these ? 

In regard to my own surname, I admit that 
this is most difficult to determine. The deriva- 
tion of it for “ Erin-vine, a stout Westland man,” 
is doubtful—I should say more than doubtful. 

The reference to the Drum family does not 
help us in the least. It is true enough that in 
Nisbet’s Heraldry their surname is given as Irv me, 
but in the ballad of the “Battle of Harclaw’ 
you have — 

“Gude Sir Allexander Jrr ing. 
The much renownet laird of Drum”; 


University of 


| common, * 
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and in one of the nearly contemporaneous records, 
“ Alexander de Jrwyn, dominus de Drum.” (Act 
Parl. ii. 525.) 

As to Vere or Weir the case is, however, much 
more apparent. It is true enough that the form 
Weir is continually met with in Lanarkshire at 
the present day ; but the name has evidently the 
same origin as that of Vere, Earl of Oxford, as 
witness the family motto, Nihil verius. 

Reverting to the Jrvines, ANGLo-Scovvs is cer- 
taintly a bold man when he pronounces Drum to 
be the chieftain. , This has been a questio vevata for 
long. It turns on the dis sputed fact whether the 
founde sr of the Drum family, in the time of the 
Bruce, was the first or second son of Irvine of 
Bonshaw. In regard to which I can (after care- 
fully examining the matter) come to no other 
conclusion than that there is much to be said on 
both sides. GrorGE VERE amt ING. 

REGIMENTAL C OURT Martiat (3" 5S. xi. 313.) 
From “the Queen’s regulations and orders “for the 
army,” it appears that every regiment is obliged 
to ke ep a “ Court Martial Book,” which 
“ is to contain a correct entry of the proceedings of every 
regimental Court Martial This book is to con- 
sist of loose sheets of foolscap paper, secured together in 
a guard book but not bound; so that when the soldier 
to whom they relate shall be transferred, or become non- 
effective, they may (after a period of two years) be 
removed or destroyed, with the exception of those re- 
lating to deserters.” 

If a regiment is stationed at home, the minutes 
of Courts Martial are to be sent to the Judge- 
Advocate-General. H. Fismwick. 


Mate AND Femate Brrrus (3 8. xi. 301,)— 
It has often been remarked—and the writer can 
bear personal testimony to the fact —that the 
courtesans of India, and more especially Cash- 
mere, generally produce female offspring. At any 
rate in their separated communities the children 
nursed are almost altogether female. I admit, 
however, that in a country where infanticide is so 
the effect may be accounted for by the 
“taking off” of male children from economical 
motives. 3. 

Scurptone (35'S. xi, 296.)—Schiptone-under- 
Whiewode is Shipton-under- Wychwood, a parish 
four miles north north-east from Burford, Oxford- 
shire, the residence of Sir John Chandos Reade, 
Bart. It -takes it name from the old forest of 
Wychwood, now assorted and made a parish. 

Wm. Wore. 


Bata CATHEDRAL, RocHEFOUCAULT FAMILY 
(5°¢ S$. ix. 390.)—The inscription inquired for by 
your correspondent Davin C. A. Aenew is still 
preserved in the chancel of the Abbey Church of 
Bath. At the top of the stone are the following 


* Almost as common as in our own ? 
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arms ; the tinctures are not indicated :—Quarterly, 
Ist and 4th, a bend; 2nd and 3rd, within a bor- 
dure three bars, over all three chevrons; cn an 
escutcheon, a lion rampant. The shield is en- 
circled with the riband and badge of the order of 
the Elephant, surmounted with a coronet. The 
inscription is as follows : — 

“ Fredericus de Roye de la RocnEerovucautp, Comes 
de Roye de Roucy et Lifford, Nobilis Elephantini Ordinis 
Eques, Natalibus Opibus Gloria Militari, quod majus est, 
Fide erga Religionem inclytus, decessit die 9 Jun. An. 
1690, Aétat. 57.” 

Cuas. P. Russet, 
Assistant Secretary of the Bath Royal 
Literary and Scientific Institution. 


Bumsrervery (3° S. x. 207, &c.)—I am re- 
joiced to see from “N. & Q.” that there is a name 
for this game. No one here knows any. In the 
verandah stands a wooden erection, not unlike a 
flat-topped drawing-room escritoire ; nine holes 
perforated in the top, which communicate by 
concealed passages with numbered hoppers. 
Players throw small flat pieces of lead, and count 
as they reach the hoppers. The holes leading to 
the three highest numbers—190, 180, and 100— 
are guarded by a small arch of wire and by a 
revolving lid. It is chiefly played by the French 
frequenting the hotel. There is another form of 
the game, played on board the P. and O. steamers. 
A board, forming an inclined plane and divided 
into numbered squares, is placed on deck, and 

ieces of ldad covered with canvas thrown at it. 
f I ever héard a name for it, I have forgotten it. 
I certainly never heard it called “ bumblepuppy.” 
Can this name be a corruption of “ tumble- 
puppet ” ? 
with an “ Aunt Sally” figure. 
Curepipe Hotel, Mauritius. 


P.S. I have to-day discovered that the French 
name is f/onneau, 


J. Dykes C. 


SpetmMan’s Neer (3*" §. iii. 251.)—I have a series 
of volumes illustrative of the voyages of Dampier 
and his comrades, and that of Woodes Rogers 
(2nd edit. 1718) gives the passage in p. 398 
differently from that quoted by your correspon- 
dent, and supplies an explanation, viz. “Tlalf a 
Leaguer of Spelman’s Neep or the best sort of Ar- 
rack,” , 

LANCASTRIENSIS. 

Battie oF Ivry (3 §. xi. 269.) —“ Now 
Mayenne lost the battle very much from his de- 
ficiency of artillery,’—but Lord Macaulay does 
not say that the “roaring culverin” was on the 
side of the Leaguers ? P. A. L. 


Esqutres (3" 8. xi. 312.)—A person not other- 


obtain it by becoming a member of a chartered 
society. 








be afforded by the charter granted by George II. 
to the Society of Antiquaries of London, in which 
the names of the then council of that society are 
thus set forth : — 

“Our right trusty and well-beloved cousin, Richard, 
viscount Fitzwilliam ; 

“Our right trusty and well-beloved Hugh, lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham ; 

“Our trusty and well-beloved Sir John Evelyn, bar*; 
Sir Joseph Ayloffe, bart; Sir Clement Cottrell Dor- 
mer, Kt; 

“James West, James Theobald, Charles Compton, 
Philip Yorke, Samuel Gale, Edward Umfreville, Philip 
Carteret Webb, and Daniel Wray, esquires ; 

“ John Ward, d* of laws; Jeremiah Milles, Dt of Divi- 
nity; Cromwell Mortimer, d* in physic ; Richard Raw- 
linson, d* of laws ; Browne Willes, d* of laws; 

“ George Vertue and Joseph Ames, gentlemen.” 

Jos J. B. WorxKARD. 


“ Jesu, puLcIs memoria” (3° S. xi. 271.)—I 
beg to say in answer to F. C. H. that I made no 
mistake in my description of the authorship of 
“ Jesus, the only thought of Thee.” The sentence 
in the place referred to by F. C. H is this, “The 
hymn in the Garden of the Soul beginning with 
these words [‘ Jesu, the only thought of Thee”], 
endeared to Catholics by long and devout use, is 
not now read as it was first written by its com- 
poser.” 

I never supposed, and do not suppose now, that 


| readers in general would be guilty of the absur- 


dity of supposing that statement to refer to the 
original hymn of St. Bernard, the first words of 
which, “ Jesu, dulcis memoria,” I prefixed to the 


| English version which I reprinted from the Primer 


It may have once been complicated | 


of 1673. And I am utterly at a loss to under- 
stand what could have suggested to F. C. H. that 
I was “not aware that what appears in Catholic 
prayer-books is only a free translation,” Xc. 
supposed, and suppose still, that the version 
which I quoted was composed by Dryden. I am 
sorry to say that I did not make a note of my 
authority, but it satisfied me when I obtained it. 
The real difficulty lies, not in seeing Dryden a 
translator of the hymn before he was a Catholic, 
but in its appearance in the Primer of 1673. But 
many causes might be alleged to show that such 
a circumstance was not impossible. F.C. H. is 
unable to suggest any other name to supplant 
Dryden’s. THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
Otympra Morata (3% S. xi, 297.)—There was 
an English life of the above Protestant heroine 
published by Smith & Elder, 2nd edition, 1835, 
and edited by the author of Selwyn, Xe. [i. e. 
Mrs. Gillespie Smith, I believe}. I picked upmy 


| copy off a book-stall for a couple of shillings some 


few years ago. At page 291-2 is her description 
. © Pp o 


; F person | | of her escape from Schweinfurt, unclothed, except 
wise entitled to the rank of “ Esquire” does not | 


If proof were wanting of this, it would 


a “linen shift, barefooted, with hair in disorder, 
looking like the queen of the beggars.” 
ARCHIMEDES. 
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Movsavetarres (3" §, xi. 313.) 

“ The Mousquetaires consisted of two companies selected 
from the young men of the best families in France. The 
King was captain of each. The uniform of the 
Mousquetaires was scarlet, with scarlet cuffs and lining. 
The 1st Company had their ornaments, lace, and buttons 
of gold; the 2nd of silver. The uniform of D’Artagnan 
and the superior officers was embroidered with gold and 
silver, according to their company, and they were styled 
officiers & hausse-col, as they usually wore gorgets and 
breast-plates. They wore white feathers in their broad 
cavalier hats, and were armed with sword, dagger, and 
musket. Each company had one flag and two standards. 
The former was used when they served afoot, the latter 
were only uncased when they served on horseback.” 


I suppose from the fact of their being both in- 
fantry and cavalry that H. D. M’s difficulty arose. 
The standards mentioned are, I suppose, really 
banners—not long flags, the length at least nine 
times the width. The Mousquetaires Gris were 


enrolled in 1622, and the Mousquetaires Noires | 


in 1667, one squadron of each. 

The part in inverted commas is from pp 
of a railway book, by James Grant, entitled The 
Constable of France and other Military Historiettes. 

Joun Davipson. 


e 52-53 


The following is from Bescherelle’s Dictionnaire 
Nationale, Paris, 1857 : — 

“ Mousquetaire, s. m. Dans l’origine, soldat a pied armé 
du mousquet. 

“ S’est dit ensuite exclusivement de certains cavaliers | 
qui formaient, dans la maison du roi, deux compagnies 
distinguées l'une de l'autre par la couleur de leurs che- 
vaux. Mousquetaires gris, Mousquetaires noirs. 
dans les Mousquetaires. Sortir des Mousquetaires, 

“ Les Mousquetaires furent supprimés en 1775, rétablis 
en 1789, supprimés en 1791, rétablis de nouveau en 1814, 
et abolis définitivement en 1815.” 


I am sorry the above article does not give the 
origin of the Mousquetaires. W. Dz 


BASKERVILLE Hovsz (3"S. xi. 314.)—Basker- 
ville House was built by John Baskerville, and 
much enlarged by John Ryland, Esq. It was 
situated nearly in the centre of Birmingham, and 
surrounded by Easy Row, Cambridge Street, 
Crescent Wharfs, St. Martin’s Place, and Broad 
Street, and was destroyed in 1791 during the 
riots of that year. Wirtiam WILey. 

Birmingham. 


AtscoTt, THE Seat or Mrs. West (3° S, xi. 
314) is a few miles from Stratford-on-Avon, be- 
tween that town and Shipston-on-Stour, in the 
county of Gloucester, but closely adjoining War- 
wickshire. 

Baskerville House is probably in the immediate 
vicinity of Birmingham. The Ryland family 
were eminent merchants of that town: their 
heiress, Miss Ryland, resides at Sherborne, near 
Warwick, and has lately built a magnificent 
church at that place. Tuos. E. WrxniveTon. 


HN, & Q” 
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Arcubisnor Morton (3* 8, xi. 235, 307.) — 
The life of Archbishop Morton is described i in the 
fifth volume, lately published, of The Archbishops 
of Canterbury, by Dean Hook. 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Bisnorp Hay (3 §S., xi. 312.)\—In the Catholic 
Directory for 1842 will be found a very interest- 
ing biographical memoir of Bishop Hay. It is 
abridged ‘on his Life by the Rev. Alexander 
Cameron, Rector of the Scotch College at Val- 
ladolid. In the brief notice quoted from the 
Catholic Directory for 1867, he is called Bishop 
of Daulia, which should be Daulis. I believe he 
was consecrated by Bishop Grant. The principal 
works of Bishop Hay are: Letters on Usury and 
Interest ; The Scripture Doctrine of Miracles Dis- 
played, 2 vols. 12mo, 1789; The Sincere Christian, 
2 vols. 1781 and 1793; The Devout Christian, 
being a sequel to the former, 2 vols. 1783; The 
| Pious Christian, being a Third Part to the two 
_ preceding, and in one volume. This was pub- 
ished at Edinburgh in 1795, with a charming 
vignette of a pelican feeding her young, with the 
| motto Impendere et superimpendi. The book pub- 
lished in London and Derby in 1856, An Inquiry 

whether Salvation can be had without true Faith, 
§c., is merely an extract from Bp. Hay’s Sincere 

Christian, of which it forms an Appendix to vol. ii. 
| Whether the other work, An Explication of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, by G. H. was by Bp. 
Hay, I do not know, but it is most probable that 


Entrer | it was. C. H. 


There is a very interesting memoir a ~ Geo. 
Hay in the preface to the 

“ Sincere Christian instructed in the Faith of Christ 
from the Written Word. 2 vols. Published by Thos. 


| Richardson & Son, 26, Paternoster Row, and “Derby, 
Price 2s., for the Catholic Book Society, 1843.” 


G. F. Kieniry, 


Porm By Maurice O’Connett (3" 8. xi. 214, 
359.)—This very clever poem by a youth of four- 
teen well deserves preservation in the pages of 
It was printed, however, shortly 
after its recital at Oscott, in the Catholicon, a 
magazine published in Birmingham, which was a 
continuation of, or sequel to, the Catholic Maga- 
zine, issued from 1831 to 1835. The poem ap- 
peared i in the concluding number of the Catholicon, 
at p. 521. The author was certainly a youth of 
rare talents, and the Oscott Exhibition at Mid- 
summer, 1836, afforded him ample scope for the 
exertion of them. He was then in the second 
half year of rhetoric, and on that occasion he not 
only delivered this poem, but also spoke a pro- 
logue of his own composition, and a s — *h of his 
own in a debate on the Crusades, besides per- 
forming a part in some scenes from Moliére’s 
Bourges ois Gentilhomme, and playing with another 
youth in a duet on the pianoforte. F. C. H. 
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Reaping in SuHeptiey’s “Croup” (3% 8. xi. 
311.) —G. R. K. deserves the thanks of all who 
value purity of text for pointing out the unfor- 
tunate misprint in Shelley’s “Cloud.” This error 
does not occur in what is, I believe, the best edi- 
tion of his poetical works—the one volume 8vo, 
edited by Mrs. Shelley. 


A singular mistake occurs in Mr. Francis 
Turner Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. At p. 284 
he gives Shelley’s beautiful verses “ written 


among the Euganean Hills,” but leaves out many 
of the lines near the beginning. It must be « 
mistake, not an intentional mutilation of the text, 
as the editor saysin his preface—* The poems are 
printed entire, except in a very few instances 
(specified in the notes) where a stanza has been 
omitted.” The notes do not indicate that any- 
thing is wanting here. The error has doubtless 
arisen from Mr. Palgrave having used one of the 
early editions where the poet’s works are given 
imperfectly. CoRNUB. 

In my edition of Shelley’s poems (Moxon, 
1861), the line quoted by G. R. K. is correctly 
printed as 

“ The sweet buds every one.” 

In Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, 
however, I find birds substituted for buds. Buds 
is undoubtedly the right reading. Apropos of 
this subject, how could Mr. F. T. Palgrave find 
it in his heart to omit this exquisite poem from 
his delightful Golden Treasury? A volume which 
professes to be a treasury of the dest English 
lyrics ought to contain both Shelley’s “Cloud” 
and Lord Byron’s “Isles of Greece.” Mr. Pal- 
grave evidently possesses such exquisite poetical 
taste that I have often wondered how so accom- 
_— a critic could omit these two poems from 
1is anthology. JonATHAN Bovcnier. 


Vonvet (3" S, xi. 314.) —Specimens of Vondel’s 
poetry, translated into English, will be found in 
aan tbs Batavian Anthology. F. R. 8. 

Domus Conversorum (3" S, xi. 377.) —In 
answer to Mr. Grorar Lioyn’s inquiry as to this 
house, I beg to inform him that, in pp. 327-332 
of the third volume of my Judges of England, he 
will find a full account of this establishment, of 
its successive keepers, and of its ultimate appro- 
priation to the office of Master of the Rolls, ex- 
tracted from the Fadera, the Close Rolls, and 
other records of the kingdom. 

The house was founded by Henry IIL, about 
1232, for the reception of Jewish converts. The 
keepers were almost invariably ecclesiastics. In 
the first year of Edward II. Adam de Osgodby, 
then Master of the Rolls, was appointed keeper 
for life, and from that time till the last year of 
Edward III. it was generally held by that officer, 
when it was ultimately anneved to the office of 
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Master of the Rolls. After the banishment of 
the Jews in 1290, the diminished number of con- 
verts seldom exceeded five, and gradually left the 
whole locality for the legal offices which the in- 
crease of chancery business rendered necessary. 
The last account of the converts is in 6 James I. 
1608, Epwarp Foss. 

Swan Marks (1* 5. xi. 316.) 
Mr. Epwarp Peacock inquires for “ any unpub- 
lished rolls or books on swan marks.” In the edi- 
torial answer various books and MSS. are named; 
but as I do not find the following amongst them, 
I send a brief note of it:—In the Chetham Li- 
brary, Manchester, is a small folio MS. volume 
on vellum, written in 1617: “A Collection of 
Swan Marks for the river Thames, with the 
Names of Owners.” On the first leaf is given 
“The Gamester’s Oath,’ beginning — 


viii. 256; 3°78. 


“ You shall be of good behaviour toward the Game of 
Swans, wherein you shall not do any harm, suffer to 
your power any to be done, neyther medle with or take 
up any swans or eygnett without special warrant or 
lycence from the Master of the Game of Swans, or his 
deputy,” &e. 

The terms “gamester” and “game” seem to 
suggest a table-play or sport, as “The Royal 
Game of the Goose”; but it would seem that 
swans were deemed “game,” as stags, &c. are; 
and that there was a master, a deputy, and “ game- 
sters,” or keepers, of the swans of certain owners 
on the Thames. This MS. was formerly in the 
nossession of Thomas Barritt, a local antiquary. 
Mr. Halliwell states that a similar MS. is preserved 
in the library of the Royal Society. Crux. 

I have an unpublished book of swan marks, 
made on Oct. 8, in the 29th year of Elizabeth. 
This book contains the names of persons residing 
in the Isle of Ely. I shall be happy to give Mr. 
Peacock any information with reference to it. 
Can you inform me where I can see “ Lot 468” of 
Mr. Dawson Turner’s MSS., as I much desire to 
see the table of swan laws at the end of the 
volume, my book being deficient in that par- 
ticular. C. R. Convice. 

PotyMANTEIA (374 S, xi. 215, 306.) —“ A Col- 
lection of interesting Fragments in Prose and 
Verse,” under the title of Polyanthea, was pub- 
lished in 1804 in 2 vols. 8vo. The contents 
chiefly consist, as the title further expresses, of 
“ Original Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, Dia- 
logues, Letters, Characters,” &c.* J. Macray. 


topeRTsS Famity (3' S. xi. 314.) —I imagine 
that the parish church of Llangedwin alluded to 
by your correspondent E. J. Ropers is in Den- 
bighshire, and not in Montgomeryshire; and in the 
same village is a seat of Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn. It is a sweet retired nook, and a well- 





[* See “N. & Q.” 8r¢ S, xi. 401.—Ep. ] 
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known resort of the disciples of old Izaak Walton, 

plenty of scope for whose skill is found in the 

river Tanat, — runs close to the sequestered 

churchyard. I have . 

learned and pious R. W. Evans, Archdeacon of 

Westmoreland, who was born in the adjacent 

J 

parish of Llanymynech, described much of the 

scenery in Llange dwin and the neighbourhood in 

his interesting little volume, The Rectory of Vale- 

5 ? a 

head—once a very popular book, but now almost 
e , 

forgotten. The scenery at Llangedwin, and in 

the neighbourhood, is picturesque and romantic 
5 ’ 1 

in the greatest degree ; 

the valley, some miles distant, is Pistyll-Rhaiwder, 

or the Spout of the Cataract—the highest water- 


fall in North Wales. OXONIENSIS. 
Horsmonden, co. Kent. 
“Whuen ADAM DELVED,” ETc. (37 S, xi. 192, 


323.)—The above sentiment seems to kane e been a 
proverbial expression in the middle ages, as, in 
addition to its use by Parson Ball and his fellow 
insurgents, it occurs in one of the poems of 
Richard Rolle de Hampole, lately published by 
the Early English Text Soc iety in Religious 
Pieces in Prose and Verse (No. 26, the third pub- 
lication for the present year) p. 79: — 
“ When Adam dalfe and Fue spane, 
So spire if thou may spede, 
Whare was than the pride of man, 
That nowe merres his mede ? 
“ Of erthe and lame as was Adam, 
Nakede to noye and nede, 
We er, als he, naked to be, 
Whills we this lyfe sall lede.” 

I have seen some other allusions to the lame- 
ness of Adam after his expulsion from Paradise, 
but forget where I met with them. Was it one 
of the traditions of the dark ages? I should be 
thankful if some of your correspondents would 
have the kindness to give us some information 
upon this legend. James Brapon. 

Albion House, Pont-y-Pool. 


A second P.S. to Mr. Woopwarp’s query, and 


and at the extremity of 


another reading, and perhaps the original German | 


distich : — 
“ Da Adam hackt und Eva spann, 
Wer war damals der Edelmann ? 


” 


A satirical wag, having written this couplet on 
a wall near the palac e where the Emperor Maxi- 
milian was tracing out his pedigree, occasioned 
from the Emperor the following reply : — 
“ Ich bin ein Mann wie ein ander Mann, 
Nur dass mir Gott die Ehre gann.” 
“ T am a man like another man, 
Only that God gave honour to me. 
Wirnram Prarr. 
Conservative Club, 
ToMBSTONES AND THEIR Inscriptions (3"¢S 
lv. 226, 
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Greyfriars, in Edinburgh, has been (or rather 
soon will be, according to an advertisement which 
has appeared,) the subject of record in the way 
so often recommended in “N, & Q.,” by the pre- 
servation of the epitaphs contained in it. To Mr. 
James Brown, the keeper of the ground, we are 
indebted for this, we believe, first step, at least in 
Scotland, in a parochial sense, for the publication 
of monumental inscriptions. An elaborate his- 
torical introduction, by an eminent antiquary, 
will be prefixed to Mr. Brown’s work, with views 
of the earlier and most interesting monuments, a 
copious index, &c. It was while seated on a 
tombstone in the cathedral precincts of Peter- 
borough, in 1863, and conversing with an old man 
there—evidently, like myself, a bit of an anti- 
quary — that the thought occurred to me what a 
vast amount of information, relating to individuals 
and families, is constantly lost from the epitaphs 
in churchyards being suffered to perish. Under 
the influence of this feeling I wrote the re- 
marks signed “ ANTIQUARIUS,” which appeared in 
“N. & Q.” Sept. 19, 1863. These remarks, 
would seem, led to the valuable communications 
of Mr. Hurtcnrnson and other correspondents; 
and will have, it is to be hoped, a permanent good 
effect. J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Joun Szarcu (3" §, xi. 825.)—I confess myself 
sorry to be robbed of the wai mentioned under 
this pseudonym for W. H. Ashurst, which I have 
ascribed to him since the note of your correspon- 
dent Mr. CuristorHerR Barker: perhaps this 
gentleman will fayour you or me with the titles 
of the works which Mr. Ashurst wrote under the 
name of John Search. After examination, I do 
not doubt that the work alluded to is by a divine, 
and not by a lawyer; and the peculiarities of 
style, especially the frequent occurrence of italics, 
point to Archbishop Whately. It is not men- 
tioned in the life by Miss Whately—a book very 
deficient in bibliographical information, a most 
important part in the life of so great an author. 

I “ Religion and her Name, a Metrical Tract, 
with Notes, by John Search, author of Considera- 
tions on the Law of Libel as relating to Publications 
of Religion,” London, Ridgway, 1841, royal 8vo 
(iy. 124), 5s., we find these observations : — 

“In resuming on this occasion the signature prefixed 
by him some years ago to a pamphlet on the subject of 
Religious Libel, the author of these stanzas takes the 
opportunity of stating that, except in the present in- 


| stance, and in that of the pamphlet alluded to, he is not 


317; v. 78, 308.)—The churchyard of | 


accountable for anything that may have appeared under 
the signature of Joun Searcu. He is led to mention 
this from the circumstance of some other writer having 
assumed the same signature, about a twelvemonth more 
or less after Ae had adopted it ; and forthwith prefixed it 
to sundry publications of his own. He would also depre- 
cate, could he think it necessary, the supposition that he 
could have meant by such title to imply any sort of pre- 
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tensions as regards the peculiar qualifications for learned 
research.” —Preface. 

With regard to the Considerations on the Law 
of Libel exciting “little attention,” I must with 
respect differ in opinion. It was reviewed in the 
Edinburgh Review for 1834 (lviii. 387) and the 
Law Magazine, and highly praised in both. The 
writer in the former declares he did not know 
the author, which I doubt. The latter says it is 
“a very able pamphlet.” Raten THomas. 

1, Powis Place, W.C. 

Men’s Heaps covErRED in Cuvurcu (3" S. xi. 
223.)-— In the Swiss Protestant churches of the 
Canton de Vaud, we always find a number of the 
older members wearing their hats during the 
singing and the sermon. The head is, however, 
always uncovered at the name of Jesus, and also 
during the prayers and reading of the lessons, and 
when any sentence at all resembling a prayer 
occurs in the sermon. S. Jackson. 

Apropos of Sara’s inquiry, I beg to add the 
following notes: — 

“When Jesus is named, then off goeth the cap, and 
downe goeth the knees, wyth such a scraping of the 
ground.” — Admonition to Parliament, by Thos. Cart- 
wright, 1572. 

“If one passing through a church should put off his 
hat, there is a giddy and malignant race of people (for 
indeed they are the true malignants) who will give out 
that he is running post to Rome.”—Howell’s Familiar 
Letters, temp. Charles I, 

P. E. M. 


An oLp Eneravine: Heratpry (3" 8. xi. 
325.) —I possess an engraving of Sir William 
Segar’s portrait, Garter King-at-Arms temp. Eliz., 
by Francis Delaram—*“ are to be sould (sic) by 

homas Jenner at the Whit beare in Cornewell ” 
(qy. Cornhill). A pencilled note records it to 
have fetched six guineas at “the Musgrave sale.” 
When did that sale take place ? * 

Sir William’s family bearings, quartered with 
his official cross fleury, are surmounted with the 
crest (official also, I presume,) of a pair of spread 
wings issuant from a ducal coronet, between which 
stands a caduceus with its two serpents entwined. 
I mention this as illustrative perhaps of the 
Eastern sovereignty referred to by F. C. B. 

E. L. 8. 

Parstey (3° S. xi. 312.)—I can add to Sp.’s 
remarks on the apium of Horace, and its deriva- 
tion, what Joannis Ravisii TZeztoris Epithetorum 
Opus says of it: — 

“ Apium herba est amari succi, folia habens petrosolino 
similia sed aliquanto majora. Juv. viii. 226: ‘ Graix- 
que apium meruisse corone.’ Hine nomen accepit ab 
apice, cui superponebatur. Olim quoque monumenta de- 
functorum apio coronabantur.” 

[* Sir Wm. Musgrave’s Collection of English Portraits 
was sold by Mr, W. Richardson, of the Strand, between 
Feb, 3 and March 17, 1800. The sale lasted thirty-one 
days.—Ep. | 
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| He quotes Virgil: “Floribus atque apio crines 

| ornanturamaro.” And Columella: “ Nunc apio vi- 

ridicrispetur florida tellus, quoniam diu virescit, nec 

aret’; and “ Aurea plectra apio cunctis viridante 

movebat” (Petrarch), as well as two from Horace. 
I append a note in my Juvenal : — 


“ Nero carried away the parsley crown, or chaplet, in 
the Nemean games from the Greek music-masters. These 
games were celebrated to the memory of Archemorus, 
young son of Lycurgus, who was killed by a serpent as 
he was playing upon a bed of parsley.” 

Henry Moopy. 

24, Charles Street, St. James’s, S.W. 

For parsley, substituting field-grass, this mor- 
| tuary aspiration of survivorship is not unknown in 
Ireland, where the sentiment of love and of hatred 
is yet more “vivacious” than the apium of Horace’s 
festival. Dean Swift notices it in his house- 
maid’s tetradecasyllabics to Sheridan — 

“You say you will eat grass on his grave ; a Christian 
eat grass! 

Whereby you confess yourself to be a goose or an 

” 


ass. 
E. L. S. 


NAMES WANTED (3° S. xi. 313.)—1. Or, a 
griffin sa. a plain bordure gu. is Boys. 

2. Or, a fesse dancettée between three cross 
crosslets fichées gu. is Sandys of Ombersley. 

3. Per pale sa. and or, a chevron between 
three bugles stringed, all counterchanged. This 
coat looks like a Foster coat; but I have no au- 
thority for saying it is one. I possess a book- 
plate which may assist Mr. Davipson in identifying 
it. The plate shows, per pale, baron 1 and 4 the 
bugle coat ; 2 and 3 Sandys of Ombersley, femme 
az. a fesse arg. between three mascles or, on the 
| fesse three cinqfoils of the field. 

Purnell: The name has been carefully rubbed 
out. 

4, Ar.,a chevron sable between three mullets (not 
_ gu. is Liptrap. The book-plate of “ John 

iptrap, Esq’, F.A.S.,” shows this coat with a 
label of three points in chief for difference, im- 
paling as femme, per pale az. and vert, a saltier 
counterchanged, a canton ermine. DF. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 








Cavcvs (3" S, xi. 292.)\—Your correspondent 
is not quite correct in his definition of the word 
caucus. It is not, as he alleges, applied to all party- 
| meetings in the United Statesheldin secret. These 
meetings or caucuses are more generally held in 

ublic, though occasionally of course they are held 
in secret. They are usually called by a notice 
signed by the chairman of the last preceding one, 
requesting all members of a certain political party 
to meet together for some purpose mentioned in 
| the notice. This may be for nominating officers 
| for town or ward offices, or, what is more usual, 
for electing delegates to a city, county, or state 
| convention to nominate officers to be elected at 
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general elections. Ordinarily any person may at- 
tend one of these caucuses, but nobody but a mem- 
ber of the particular party calling this meeting is 
allowed to participate. Voting is done at these 
sometimes vivd voce, and sometimes ballots are 
thrown into a hat which the secretary of the 
caucus uses for the purpose. 

I have no doubt, as W. W. W. says, the word 
caucus is a corruption of the word calkers, as Web- 
ster in his American Dictionary alleges. 

Many Americans remember the parody on Gray’s 
Elegy, printed in Boston in 1789 — 

“That mob of mobs a caucus to command 

Hurl with dissension round a maddening land.” 
The word caucus is in very general use in America. 
W. W. Morpay. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 


” 


STRANGER DERIVED FROM “ FE.” (35'S, xi. 295.) 
“With whom did it originate?” is asked by your 
correspondent 8S. W. P. I think I can tell him. 
With an older nation than either the English, 
French, or Roman—the Chinese. The etymology 
is rendered memorable by its being connected with, 
though it would be absurd to assign it as even a 
minor cause of, the Chinese war of 1840. Among 
the insults alleged to have been offered to Eng- 
land by the Chinese government, one was their 
having applied the epithet “ barbarian” to our 

racious Queen. For this the interpreter, Mr. 
Morrison, was sharply taken to account by the 
opponents of the war, as having assigned to the 
Chinese word “ E'” a meaning that did not belong 
to it, asa piece of disgraceful ignorance in one who 
ought to know the language most thoroughly. 
What is still stranger, he was the son of the 
author of the Chinese Dictionary, and among all 
the meanings there given, there is no mention of 
“barbarian” ! The word simply means “ foreign,” 
exactly the same as extraneous and stranger. That 
Chinese war was the occasion of an event so 
singular and unprecedented in the history of 
me that it seems worth noticing, though irre- 
evant to the present question. That war was 
condemned a made the subject of a vote of 
want of confidence by the whole of the opposition 
in parliament and in the daily and weekly press. 
Three leaders of public opinion alone on that side 


declared strongly against this decision, and these | 


three were—the Duke of Wellington, the Quarterly 
Review, and Blackwood's Magazine. The result 
is known : the war was prosecuted without further 
opposition, the same policy pursued by the new 
ministry who came in next year, and by them 
brought to a successful termination. 

Whether the Latin EZ was derived from the 
Chinese, or vice versd, I leave to those who know 
more of the antiquity of languages than I do. It 
seems clear that there is a connection between 
them, and that the Chinese word suggested the 


etymology. May not “China” itself be derived 
from “Shinar,” in Genesis xi. 2? Ihave never 
seen the suggestion, but there are many reasons 
in favour of it. HIstToricvs. 


CLEOPATRA’s NEEDLE (1S. iv. 101; 3° S, xi. 
307.) —In 1647 Monconys (Journal de Voyages, 
i. 294) called it simply “une éguille quarrée.” On 
the same page, a little further down, he says, 
“Yon tient que le Palais de Cléopatre étoit bitie en 
cet endroit.” He evidently supposes the “ needle” 
to have formed a part of this “palace of Cleopa- 
tra.” This notion having been established, the 
next step would be to call the obelisk itself Cleo- 
patra’s. May not this have been the origin of the 
name? It may be added that if Monconys had 
consulted his Pliny (xxxvi. 9) he would not have 
made the blunder of attributing to Cleopatra what 
| was due to one of the Cesars. S. W. P. 

New York. 

Croypon Cuvurcu (3"S. xi. 346.)—In reply to 
Mr. P. Hurcuryson respecting the vaults of this 
church, I am able to state that they were in no 

| way injured by the late fire, a few of the slabs 
covering the same only being broken. It is pro- 
posed to lengthen the church, so consequently 
some of the vaults outside will be covered with 
concrete, but those inside will most probably re- 
main untouched. The whole of the monuments 
will remain as they were before the fire, with the 
exception, I believe, of Archbishop Grindall’s (such 
at least is the present intention). Mr. Hurcnin- 
SoN is probably aware of the fact that most of the 
vaults are very shallow, none of them exceeding 
| two feet six inches in depth; this is in conse- 
quence of the river Wandle having its rise so near 
| the churchyard, and so the spring-heads are often 
struck in digging graves. The slab covering the 
spot where Governor Hutchinson lies buried is 
smothered up by an altar tomb to Nicholas Heron, 
Esq. C. D. 

Blackheath. 

Sworp Query: Sanaeum (3S. xi. 296.) — 
The Irish word Sa5aj™ (I drink) is pronounced 
with its aspirated g, somewhat like Sahagum, and 
| might appropriately symbolize bloodthirstiness, 
Again, Saj3Zven is the Irish for lightning, a 
suitable poetic appellation for the flashing sword. 
The cognate words in Gaelic are of similar sound ; 
and in Saxon, the word for a sword is Sezene. 
One or other of these etymons may afford a clue 
to the verification of the inscription, which I 
recommend the querist to examine more critically. 


4s 


Posts AND PAavemENts (3°¢S. xi. 529.)—It may 
interest J.G.N. and others to know that the foot- 
paths in some of the streets of Yarmouth are (or 
| were three years ago) protected by small cannons 
| Set in the ground to act as posts. K. P. D. E. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Old London. Papers read at the London Congress of the 
Archeological Institute, July 1866. (Murray.) 


This volume consists of a series of contributions to- 
wards what is still a desideratum—a really complete his- 
tory of London and Westminster in an archxologi 
sense. As a first step towards so desirable a work, the 
volume before us possesses an additional claim to atten- 
tion besides that which is put forward by the value of 
the papers contained in it. These are nine in number, 
including the Preliminary Address by Mr. Beresford 
Hope, which is followed by an eloquent Sermon from 
Dean Stanley—“ Archeology in its Religious Aspect.” 
Mr. G. T. Clark’s paper, though modestly entitled “ Some 
Particulars concerning the Military Architecture of the 
Tower of London,” is pretty well exhaustive of that 
branch of the history of the great Metropolitan strong- 
hold. Mr. Gilbert Scott then furnishes a graphic sketch 
of the architectural features of “The Chapter House,” 
and Professor Westmacott a detailed and very interesting 
essay “On the Sculpture in Westminster Abbey.” Mr. 
Foss then pleasantly traces the legal uses to which West- 
minster Hall has been applied; and this is appropriately 
followed by Mr. Burtt’s paper on the great depository of 
our legal and historical monuments—the “ Public Record 
Office.” The Rev. Mr. Green’s paper, “ London and her 
Election of Stephen,” written for the purpose of showing 
that it was in the Revolution which seated Stephen on 
the throne that London assumed that constitutional posi- 
tion which it has maintained for so many centuries since, 
is a more purely historical paper. The volume concludes 
with a long and valuable paper by Mr, Scharf on “ The 
Royal Picture Galleries.” Twenty such volumes as the 
present, could The Archeological Institute call them forth, 
would by no means contain the materials essential for the 
object in view; and if the whole twenty were as varied 
and interesting as the one before us, by no means exhaust 
the patience of the reading public. 

The Essays of Elia and Eliana, 
ell & Daldy.) 

This new and neat edition of the delightful Essays of 
Charles Lamb claims to be the most complete ever pub- 
lished ; as not only have some fine passages been restored 
to the papers of Elia, but it is enriched with the Eliana, 
which consists of papers contributed to various maga- 
and miscellanies which are almost unknown to 
readers of the present day. It will be a welcome boon to 
the daily increasing list of Charles Lamb's admirers. 


By Charles Lamb. 


ines 


An Essay on English Municipal History. 

Thompson. (Longman.) 

If the reader supposes that this volume, issued at a 
moment when public attention is specially directed to 
municipal institutions, has been got up for the purpose 
of supplying the temporary desire for information upon 
the subject, he will do great injustice to the learned 
author of The History of Leicester, The work is the 
result of careful and long continued researches in the 
Records of several of our most ancient boroughs, and as a 
mass of new materials, and 
throws much new light on the origin, constitution, and 
development of the various forms which municipal 
government has assumed among us. It is a well-timed 


publication ; but one of far more than temporary interest. 


By James 


con eq uc nee, contains a 


[34 S. XI. May 25, 67. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
| the gentieman by whom they are re juired, whose name and address 
| are given for that purpose:— 


inpes 1. Rotts or Pantiament, by Strachey, Pridden, and Upham. 

Polio, Is32. 

Antunopotocicat Review. Nos. 1 . 

Ganmannt pe Minacotis Mortvonu Dresdm. 1799. 4to. 

Taomas Brown's Wonxs. (4 vols. Dublin, eighth edit.1779.) Vol. I. 
Wanted by Mr. Edward Peacock, Bottesfurd Manor, Brigg. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Owing to the great number of Replies waiting for insertion, we are 
compelled to allot to them in the present number a portion of the space 
usually occupied by Notes and Queries. 

Macna Cuanra. We believe facsimiles are to b 
print-shops. 


purchased at the 


A Sivee Wenowe is the twenty-fifth anniversary,as the Golden, is 
the fiftieth anniversary of the wedding-day. 

Tar Ixocotpspy Leoexns were written by the late Rev. Richard Harris 
Barham. 

Ps anv Qs. Our correspondent will find ample explanation in some 
earlier ** Ns & Q:.” 

C. A, ¢ The Iona, of which M. Ferrette aspired to become Bishon, 
was I-Columbkille, the Island of Columbia of the Churches, one of the 
Hebrides —— For the musical accompaniments to Thomas Careve's songs, 
consult “ Pieces set to Musicin Henry Lawes's Ayres and Dialogues, for 
One, Two, and Three Voyces,” fol. 1653. 

Cownos. There is no General Index to the Novels and Miscellaneous 
Writings of Sir Walter Scott; nor have the proverbs that occur in his 
works ever been collected, 

i. W.C. The quotation is from Dryden's“ Palamon and Arcite, 
book iii. near the conclusion. 

G. The Rev. Andrew Gray published in 1660 The Mystery of Faith 
Opened up, which has been misnamed in your catalogue. 

“ Nores ano Queries” is published at noon on Friday,and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stamenv Corres for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publish-r (including the Half- 
yearly Invex) is Tis, 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Orders 
payable at the Strand Post Office.in favour of Wutiam G. Surra, 32, 

Vertinoron Street, Straanv, W.C., where also all Communications 
vor tHe Eorron should be addressed. 


“Norgs & Qoxaizs” is registered for transmission abroad. 


” 


Post free for | stamp, 


YARTHES & LOWELL’S CATALOGUE of 
) Cheap Second-hand FOREIGN BOOKS, in all Departments of 
Literature, in good Library condition, being a Selection from their 
large and valuable Stock, now offered for Cash at the low prices 
affixed. 
BARTHES & LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 


Library of a Foreigner of Distinction — Works on Heraldry from the 
Collége Héraldique de France, &c., many in fine bindings. 


_— . . r . . 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
l by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (west 
side), on THURSDAY, May 30, and two following days, a large COL- 
JECTION of BUOKS, chiefly in Foreign Langu Heraldic and 
Family Hi-tory—French and Italian Literature cimens of Early 
‘Lypography—many Examples from the Aldine and Elz vir Presses— 
Engravings, Etchings, Emblems, Oid Music, sc. —Litta, Famizlie Cele- 
bri Italiane, 9 vors.—Roberts’s Holy Land, ypt, and Nubia, 4 vols. 
Original Edition, nalf moroeco—Galerie Francais, 3 vols. half morocco 
_ Lodge's Portraits, 12 vols.—Chateaux de la Renaissance, 2 vols. 
.. Raoul Rochette, Monumens Inédits d’Antiquité, Figures, Grecs, 
Etrusques, et Romains—Count Libri’s Fine Work on B okbinding— 
Isographie des Hommes Célcbres, 4 vols.—Batty's Sceneries, 5 vols.— 
Missale Romanum ad Usum Ecclesia Hedu-nsis, rare edition—Sir 
Walter Scott's Complete Works, 60 vols., &c —M suny Works in, hand- 
some bindings by De Rome, Petit, Courtevai, Thompson, ac. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
Autographs ; a very interesting and valuable Collection. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
| by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (w 
side), on MONDAY, June 3, and four following days, a larg 
SEMBLAGE of Autographs, the very select Collection of an Amateur, 
including those of the Royal Personages from the time of Charles the 
Sixth of France, Antiquaries, Authors, Commanders, Travellers, Men 
of Science, Poets, Lawyers, statesmen, many ot which have been de- 
rived from the famous Upceott and Linecar Collections, aud have never 
hitherto appeared in the Sales. Also afew Books of Prints—Thane’s 
Autography—a fine copy of the Isographie—50 Letters of Sir Walter 
tcott—the private and diplomatic Correspondence of the Earl of Essex, 
Minister at Turin 1732-36, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
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